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A    tribute    to    the    four    chaplains    who    gave    their 
lives  on  the  transport  Dorchester  February  3,    1944 


Aboard  the  stricken  transport,  giving  aid, 
The  chaplains,  four  whose  service  came  to  be 
An  ornament  of  love,  stood  unafraid 
And  marked  their  calm  against  the  raging  sea. 
Their  own  lifebelts  were  not  too  much  to  give 
Nor  coin  of  sacrifice  too  great  to  spend; 
They  nobly  died   that  other  men   might   live, 
Exalting  thus  the  very  name  of  friend. 

The  parsons,  padre,  rabbi,  hand  in  hand 
Together  prayed,  and  billows  closed  above 
A  legacy  of  great  heroic  brand, 
A  gracious  gift  of  pure  unselfish   love. 
Ah,    monument  of   north  Atlantic   waves, 
Rise    reverently   above    their    honored    graves. 
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Joel  M.  Nichols,  Jr.  (The  Long  Ar- 
row," page  3)  brings  you  a  whimsical 
tale  of  the  trials  of  young  Dan  Cupid 
in  an  atomic  age.  "The  spot  where 
little  Eros  had  his  troubles,"  Mr. 
Nichols  writes,  "is  very  familiar  to  me 
as  I  worked  for  a  number  of  years  in 
that  immediate  vicinity  as  an  advertis- 
ing copywriter.  Nor  is  the  interior  of 
a  New  York  police  station  wholly 
strange.  Early  in  my  writing  experience 
I  was  a  reporter  on  one  of  the  promi- 
nent New  York  dailies."  In  addition  to 
his  work  in  these  fields  he  has  rambled 
over  Europe  and  North  Africa,  written 
stories  for  the  pulps,  and  during  World 
War  I  "was  one  of  those  90-day  won- 
ders so  hurriedly  minted  at  Plattsburg 
Barracks,   N.  Y." 


job  ...  At  the  war's  end,  I  had  a  tota 
of  16  concurrent  military  titles,  ranging 
[from    Summary   Court   Officer]    down 
to  'Member,  Civilian  Employees  Griev- 
ances Board'!" 

Shirley  Nelson  Shuman  ("New  Guinea 
Interlude,"  page  19)  taught  school  for 
eighteen  years,  studied  journalism  on 
the  side,  and  has  seen  her  articles  on 
education  and  medicine,  short  stories, 
and  a  play  appear  in  print.  Her  particu- 
lar interest  is  in  getting  the  ex-service- 
man's viewpoint,  and  judging  from  her 
story  in  this  issue,  she  is  on  the  right 
track. 

Eleanor  Head  ("It's  Intaglio,"  page 
23)  has  always  liked  to  make  things, 
and  to  be  sure  that  the  instructions 
she  writes  in  her  "how-to"  articles  are 
not  impossible,  she  still  "guinea  pigs" 
ideas.  "As  a  result,"  she  declares,  "my 
apartment  sometimes  resembles  a  gift 
shop."  We  invite  you  to  try  out  the 
woodcarving  described  in  her  article. 


H.  S.  Weatherby  ("Cementing  Army 
and  Navy  Relations,"  page*7),  HM1  at 
the  Great  Lakes  District  Medical  Of- 
fice, participates  in  such  dramatic  ac- 
tivities as  he  relates  in  this  article  and 
also  finds  time  for  writing.  His  work 
has  appeared  in  The  Navy  Corpsman's 
Quarterly,  Our  Navy,  and  The  Black  Skull. 
The  latter  reveals  one  of  his  special 
enthusiasms — fiction  in  the  weird  and 
supernatural   vein. 

Louis  C.  Fink  ("Old  Lady  .  .  .  News- 
paper Detective,"  page  8)  credits  his 
wife,  whom  he  met  while  in  the  Army, 
with  inspiring  him  to  write  that  story. 
Mr.  Fink  was  public  relations  officer  at 
Oliver  General  Hospital  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  but,  he  declares,  "In  a  hos- 
pital,   nobody   got   away  with   just   one 
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Bertha  Blanchard  ("New  Mexico's 
Colossal  Cave,"  page  30)  hails  from 
Wisconsin,  but  has  traveled  extensively 
on  this  continent  and  in  northern 
Europe,  cruising  even  to  the  land  of  the 
"midnight  sun."  Now  she  has  settled 
down  in  California,  is  "loving  every 
minute  of  it,"  and  is  writing  stories 
and  articles  on  what  she  has  seen. 

Ted  McDonald  ("The  Last  Crooked 
Mile,"  page  33)  was  a  press  agent  for 
Universal  studio  in  Hollywood  for  7 
years,  served  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  for  3  Vz  years  at  March 
Field,  and  has  sold  over  300  short 
stories.  He  has  plenty  of  adventure 
tales  up  his  sleeve,  and  you'll  be  seeing 
more  of  them  in  future  issues  of  The 
Link. 


WE  had  been  told  that  vapor  clouds 
from  atomic  bombs  would  cause  us  a 
passing  inconvenience,  circling  the  earth 
as  they  do  for  a  long  time  after  each 
explosion.  But  not  until  I  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  those  annoying  New 
Yorkers  that  winter  afternoon  did  I 
know  the  worst. 

Fortunately,  my  list  for  the  day  car- 
ried only  two  names:  a  Miss  Sophie 
Coetz  and  a  Miss  Mattie  Macklin.  Miss 
Goetz  would  be  southbound  on  Madison 
Avenue  directly  in  front  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  entrance  at  five 
seconds  past  4:06  P.M.  All  I  had  been 


given  on  Miss  Macklin  was  the  contact 
time,  three  seconds  past  5:16  P.M. 
This  meant  that  the  Upper  Echelon  had 
run  into  some  delay  concerning  her;  the 
necessary  information  would  be  supplied 
telepathically  later — but  not  too  much 
later,   I   hoped! 

To  make  the  Macklin  situation  more 
worrisome  I  discovered  that  the  arrow 
marked  for  her  was  an  1 8-incher  instead 
of  the  conventional  12-incher.  This  is 
a  very  rare  type  of  shaft  and  means  that 
a  man  is  to  be  involved  simultaneously 
with  the  girl.  It  also  means  I  may  have 
a  narrow  squeak  in  making  the  deadline. 
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Leave  it  to  me  to  get  on  the  job  'way 
early!  It  was  3:37  and  I  was  pacing  the 
west  side  of  Madison,  just  back  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  when  I  heard  a 
child's  voice:  "Ooh,  Mom,  lookit!  That 
little  girl  hasn't  got  any  clothes  on!" 
Little  girl!  Can  you   imagine   it! 

I  knew  instantly  what  had  happened. 
For  the  past  three  minutes  I'd  been  feel- 
ing a  twinge  in  my  wing  joints — a  sure 
sign,  we'd  been  told,  that  the  atomic 
cloud  was  sweeping  our  area — but  I'd 
ignored  it  in  my  preoccupation  with  the 
problem  of  Miss  Macklin  and  her  Mr. 
X.  By  now  I  must  be  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  visible.  In  fact  a  crowd  was 
gathering  about  me! 

Of  course  I  could  have  taken  wing. 
Even  so  I  would  have  been  obliged  to 
tarry  there  for  my  approaching  target — 
and  floating  around  over  Madison  Ave- 
nue with  a  flock  of  St.  Patrick's  pigeons 
flapping  at  your  soles  is  no  way  to 
escape  attention! 

So  there  I  was,  right  in  the  center 
of  a  circle  which  had  already  blocked 
the  sidewalk  and  was  spilling  out  into 
traffic!  Most  of  my  audience  just  gaped; 
a  few  of  the  younger  folks  giggled 
things  like,  "Ain't  he  cute!" — a  remark 
inspired,  no  doubt,  by  my  golden  curls 
and  general  chubbiness.  Finally  a  tall, 
angular  woman  elbowed  her  way 
through  the  crowd,  took  one  look  and 
fled  with  a  shrill,  "This  is  outrageous!" 

I  guess  it  was  she  who  fetched  the 
young  patrolman.  "You  lost,  sonny?" 
he  demanded.  "Where's  your  clothes? 
Where's  your  mother?" 

It  was  just  too  much  for  one  after- 
noon! "I'm  old  enough  to  be  your 
father,"  I  snapped.  "And  what  if  I  don't 
wear  clothes?  Can't  you  make  these 
people  mind  their  own   business?" 

While  they  were  all  still  laughing  I 
got  my  warning  that  the  target  was 
approaching.  Jumping  on  the  bumper  of 


a  parked  car,  I  looked  diagonally  across 
the  street  and  there  was  Miss  Coetz 
and  her  young  man  about  to  pass  in 
front  of  the  CBS  glass  doors.  It  was  two 
seconds  after  4:06  and  I  had  precisely 
three  seconds  more!  Two  of  those 
seconds  were  used  in  getting  the  Coetz 
arrow  out  of  my  quiver  and  taking  aim; 
the  third  was  consumed  by  the  flight 
of  the  shaft. 

It  would  be  just  my  luck  to  have  the 
thin  woman  standing  very  close  to  the 
line  of  flight!  There  wasn't  the  slightest 
chance  of  that  type  being  hit  by  any 
arrow  of  ours,  but  from  her  blood- 
chilling  screech  you'd  have  thought  she 
had  suffered  a  mortal  wound! 

The  patrolman  pulled  me  down  from 
the  bumper  and  grabbed  my  quiver. 
"You  little  fool!  Want  to  put  some- 
body's eye  out?"  He  peered  across  the 
street,  expecting,  I  suppose,  to  see 
someone  writhing  in  the  gutter.  It  was 
a  beautiful  shot,  if  I  do  say  so!  I'd  had 
to  put  a  little  English  on  it  to  bend 
it  around  an  uptown  bus,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  avenue  Sophie  Coetz 
had  turned  a  pair  of  adoring  eyes  up 
to  the  face  of  her  escort.  I  had  pinked 
him  at  New  Year's  while  they  were 
skating  in  Central  Park  under  a  full 
moon,  and  I  knew  that  everything  with 
them  was  now  just  too  wonderful  for 
words.  It's  one  of  the  compensations  of 
this  nerve-racking  job  of  mine. 

"Officer!"  It  was  the  shrill  voice 
of  my  skinny  nemesis.  "I  demand  you 
arrest  this — this  nudist — at  once!  He 
tried  to  kill   me!" 

What  can  you  do  in  a  situation  like 
that!  I  saw  the  officer  wanted  to  be 
rid  of  me  and  I  let  him  argue  I  was 
just  a  fresh  kid  who  should  be  shooed 
off  the  streets.  But  the  battle-axe  wasn't 
settling  for  anything  as  simple  as  that. 
"Child,    nothing!"    she   kept   saying. 

On     her     insistence    the     patrolman 
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finally  removed  the  blouse  under  his 
overcoat  and  made  me  wear  it  while  he 
walked  me  up  the  street  to  his  call 
box.  She  and  the  crowd  tagged  along 
behind.  The  blouse  was  too  long,  and 
every  few  feet  I  stepped  on  it  and 
nearly  fell  flat  on  my  face.  I  felt  like 
a  comic  valentine. 

It  was  eighteen  seconds  after  4:50 
when  we  reached  the  station  house. 
You  can  imagine  how  frazzled  I  felt 
with  the  patrolman  gripping  my  arm, 
my  second  deadline  less  than  half  an 
hour  away,  and  nothing  more  on  Mattie 
Macklin  and  nothing  whatever  on  Mr. 
X!  Drat  these  humans  and  their  messing 
up  the  atom! 

A  stern-faced  lieutenant  sat  behind 
the  desk,  a  very  handsome  man  of 
middle  age  with  crisp,  curly  grey  hair. 
The  patrolman  talked  to  him  for  several 
minutes  in  a  low  tone  that  neither  I 
nor  Old  Battle  Axe  could  catch.  Finally 
the  lieutenant  turned  to  her:  "Patrol- 
man Quillan  tells  me,  ma'am,  that 
you're  bringing  a  serious  charge  against 
this — er — this — "  Her  head  came  for- 
ward like  a  snapping  turtle.  "I  certainly 
am!  I  charge  him  with  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon.  Isn't  that  what  you  call 
it,  Officer?"  I  suppose  that  crease  she 
turned  on  Quillan  was  meant  to  be  a 
winning  smile.  He  was,  I'd  noted  by 
now,  a  virile,  good-looking  fellow  with 
ruddy  cheeks  and  level  black  brows  and 
a  good,  square  jaw. 

The  lieutenant*  picked  up  a  pen  and 
turned   to   me.    "What's   your   name?" 

"Eros,"   I  said. 

"E.  Ross.  Did  you  say  Ross  or  Russ?" 

"Neither.    It's  just   Eros." 

"You  have  to  give  your  first  name. 
What's  the  'E*  stand  for?" 

"Oh,  make  it  Dan  Cupid,"  I  muttered 
irritably.  "I  get  called  that  most  of  the 
time  anyway." 

He  scowled  at  me.   "Don't  you  get 


tough  with  me,  you  young  punk!"  But 
he  put  down  the  pen  and  turned  to 
Battle  Axe:  "It'll  be  hard  making  a 
charge  like  that  stick,  ma'am.  I've  seen 
kids  coming  out  of  Macy's  with  toys 
that  are  worse  than  these  little  gilt 
sticks."  He  picked  up  my  quiver  that 
Quillan  had  put  on  the  desk  and  pulled 
out  the  long  arrow.  He  put  his  thumb 
to  the  barb  and  jumped.  "Wow!  They 
are  sharp!" 

It  was  now  two  seconds  after  5:12. 
Only  four  minutes  and  one  second  to 
deadline!  I  considered  making  a  run 
for  the  door.  But  what  was  the  use? 
Where  would  I  go  after  that?  I  still 
had  no  instructions. 

Just  then — oh  happy  day! — through 
the  door  came  Miss  Macklin.  It  isn't 
my  job  to  play  favorites,  but  Mattie 
Macklin  had  the  air  of  a  sleek,  soft- 
eyed  gazelle  which  would  make  her  a 
target  I'd  remember  for  many  a  long 
day.  Briefly  I  wondered  at  a  certain 
something  in  her  face  which  seemed 
familiar,  and  then  I  saw  she  was  a 
gentle  replica  of  the  handsome  man 
behind  the  desk. 

The  girl  was  here.  But  Mr.  X — where 
was  he?  I  was  now  down  to  my  last 
fifteen  seconds.  I  still  held  my  bow. 
My  quiver  was  on  the  desk  with  the 
long  arrow  beside  it.  Mattie  Macklin 
waited  scarcely  twenty-five  feet  away. 

If  there's  one  thing  the  Upper  Eche- 
lon won't  stand  for  it's  a  delay.  Mr.  X 
or  no  Mr.  X,  it  was  now  or  never!  With 
one  motion  I  threw  off  Qui  Han's  blouse 
and  grabbed  the  long  arrow. 

Lieutenant  Macklin  lunged  at  me  as 
I  drew  a  bead  on  his  daughter's  heart. 
Quillan  threw  himself  toward  her, 
shielding  her  body  with  his  own.  He 
whirled  to  face  me,  raising  his  arm  to 
ward  off  the  shaft — and  I  got  the 
neatest,  sweetest  double  bull's-eye  you 
ever  saw! 
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MOST  of  us  take  life  for  granted  as 
long  as  everything  runs  smoothly.  The 
moment  we  hit  a  snag — and  who 
doesn't — many  of  us  become  dis- 
couraged and  stop  trying.  Others  strive 
the  harder.  Life  is  full  of  examples  of 
people  who  have  succeeded  despite  ob- 
stacles that  most  of  us  would  consider 
almost  insurmountable. 

Take  the  cases  of  two  children.  Both 
were  so  sickly  during  their  childhood 
that  doctors  thought  they  would  not 
live  to  see  their  twenty-first  birthdays. 
One  of  them  bore  his  illness  philosophi- 
cally. Early  in  life  he  started  to  write 
music.  Although  he  died  1  00  years  ago 
his  music  is  even  more  popular  today 
than  it  was  during  his  lifetime.  His 
name  was  Frederic  Francois  Chopin. 
The  other  child  turned  to  politics.  In 
1901  he  became  president  of  the  United 
States.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  name  is 
written  indelibly  in  our  national  history. 

The  story  of  another  president  is  also 
inspiration  for  any  who  discourage  eas- 
ily. When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  he 
knew  less  than  most  seven-year-olds 
today.  He  couldn't  read  and  he  couldn't 
write.  He  spent  his  days  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  a  table  trying  to  become  a 
tailor.  However,  his  lot  in  life  didn't 
discourage  him.  He  figured  that  if  he 
tried  hard  enough  he  could  find  a  place 
in  the  world.  He  spent  most  of  his 
spare  moments  trying  to  teach  himself, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  eighteen  he  had 
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accomplished  something.  He  could  write 
his  name. 

He  married  a  schoolteacher  and  while 
he  plied  his  needle  she  sat  at  his  side 
teaching  him.  Two  years  after  his  mar- 
riage he  became  alderman  of  Creene- 
ville,  Tennessee,  and  soon  after  that  its 
mayor.  This  small  measure  of  success 
whetted  his  appetite  for  bigger  things. 
He  continued  to  work  hard  and  finally 
reached  the  top  of  the  political  ladder. 
He  was  Andrew  Johnson. 

Most  of  us  remember  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  his  part  in  shaping  the 
early  history  of  our  country.  Douglas 
was  a  hunchback.  Edison,  too,  had  quite 
a  bit  of  trouble  in  later  life,  but  that 
didn't  discourage  him.  He  perfected  the 
phonograph  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
deaf.  And  Milton,  England's  renowned 
poet,  was  blind. 

The  mule  skinner  whose  mule  kicked 
him  into  the  Erie  Canal  had  nothing 
to  look  forward  to.  He  had  started  life 
as  a  farmer  and  had  been  a  dismal 
failure.  So  he  became  a  carpenter. 
But  he  was  such  a  poor  workman 
that  people  wouldn't  give  him  jobs. 
Thoroughly  discouraged,  he  finally 
landed  a  job  leading  a  mule  up  and 
down  the  canal  towpath.  Then  to 
climax  what  he  considered  a  worthless 
existence,  the  mule  gave  him  an  icy 
bath  that  sent  him  to  bed  for  two 
weeks  with  a  heavy  cold. 

Lying  in  bed,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  become  successful  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  He  crowded  his  days  with 
activity  and  started  to  study  seriously. 
At  first  the  going  was  not  easy.  People 
remembered  him  as  a  failure  and  didn't 
look  too  kindly  on  his  efforts.  However, 
none  of  this  bothered  him.  He  had  made 
a  resolution  and  he  intended  to  stick 
to   it. 

It  wasn't   until   years   later  that   he 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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NOW  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are 
given  an  equal  footing  in  Congress, 
personal  prestige,  etc.,  it  is  time  that  a 
feeling  of  brotherhood  existed  between 
the  two  services. 

The  Great  Lakes  Masquers,  formerly 
named  the  Players,  are  doing  their  bit 
toward  creating  a  friendly  glow  between 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  After  their 
triumphant  success,  Personal  Appearance, 
the  Masquers  bided  their  time  and  pro- 
duced Ruth  Cordon's  well-known  Army 
comedy  Over  Twenty-One,  which  played 
three  nights  to  large  audiences  in  Ross 
auditorium.  Army  uniforms  were  loaned 
the  cast  by  the  Officer  of  Recreation 
at  Fort  Sheridan;  dining  privileges  were 
provided  by  this  gentleman,  blessed 
many  times;  while  the  Masquers  gave 
their  all  to  make  the  Army  lads  and 
lasses   laugh  their  hardest. 

It  made  small  difference  that  the 
moving  van,  loaded  with  furniture,  flats 
(stage  scenery)  and  props  spilled  out 
upon  the  highway  near  Lake  Forest, 
frightening  the  cows,  making  little 
Daisy  run  to  Elsie,  bawling  her  loudest. 
The  to-do  caused  a  furor,  however, 
with  the  driver  of  the  truck — who,  in- 
stead of  moving  the  flats  and  the  prop- 
erties in  two  trips  as  he  was  directed, 
tried  to  accomplish  everything  in  one 
jaunt.  Henceforth,  the  residents  of  Lake 
Forest  will  know  about  the  Great  Lakes 
Masquers,    what   with   the   contents   of 


a   huge  crate   of   programs   blowing   up 
and   down   the    road. 

Then  the  rural  gendarmes  arrived  on 
the  scene.  Much  to  his  'sorror,'  the 
truck-driver  spent  hours  explaining  his 
way  out  of   a   civilian   brig. 


Candid  rehearsal  shot  of  the  author  and  Carol 
Holmes,  PN1  {who  played  Joel  Nixon  and 
Paula  Wharton,  respectively,  in  Over  Twenty- 
one),    snapped    by    Edward    Rhine,    J 01. 


Under  the  supervision  of  Commander 
D.  E.  Wright,  ChC,  USN,  and  Lt.  Com- 
mander W.  D.  Tingley,  USNR  (our 
Officer-in-Charge,  and  our  advisor- 
director)  ,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's  The 
Bat,  and  other  Broadway  stageplay  hits, 
are  on  the  Masquers'  roster  for  future 
production. 

Our  Great  Lakes  Masquers  is  dedi- 
cated to  furthering  the  interest  and 
experience  of  service  people  who  have 
abilities  in  acting,  directing,  and  any 
of  the  allied  arts  of  stage  production. 
We  also  respect  ex-professional  people, 
tired  of  the  rigors  of  trouping  in 
professional  show  business,  who  have 
turned  to  the  safer  and,  eventually, 
more  lucrative  life  in  the  service.  Most 
of  all,  we  wish  to  help  promote  a  warm, 
friendly  feeling  between  the  Army  and 
Navy  personnel. 
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THE  Old  Lady  lived  alone  in  a  couple 
of  rooms  in  Brooklyn.  She  had  been 
alone  for  a  good  many  years.  Maybe 
that's  why  her  thoughts  became  a  little 
morbid  at  times.  When  your  own  time 
is  drawing  near,  you're  inclined  to  think 
about  death  too  much.  But  it  didn't  do 
any  harm  if  she  took  a  sort  of  pleasure 
out  of  reading  about  crimes  in  the  daily 
papers. 

EX-G.I.    FOUND    MURDERED 

was  the  way  today's  headline  ran.  The 
former  sailor,  age  about  27,  had  been 
found  with  a  hole  in  the  back  of  his 
head.  The  hole  was  an  ugly  wound 
made  by  a  bullet  from  a  .45  pistol. 

Young  Keith  Brown  had  been  in  col- 
lege before  the  war.  (The  Old  Lady 
learned  this  from  her  newspaper.)  Then 
he  had  served  aboard  a  Navy  carrier 
and  had  his  fill  of  gunfire  and  blood- 
shed. He  apparently  lived  alone  in  the 
little  frame  house  in  Jersey  where  his 
body  was  found  in  the  garage.  Beyond 
that,  the  police  and  the  newspapers 
seemed  to  be  stumped. 

But  not  the  Old  Lady,  who  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  read  newspapers.  For 
somewhere  in  the  back  of  her  mind  a 
light  clicked  on,  and  she  remembered 
a  charming  account  of  a  lovely  wed- 
ding. Keith  Brown  and  Rose  Vitelli.  In 
Connecticut  it  was,  and  maybe  that's 
why  the  police  in  New  Jersey  did  not 
know  Keith  was  married. 

So  the  Old  Lady  screwed  up  her 
courage  and  wrote  to  the  head  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Police.  Nothing  hap- 
pened for  three  days,  but  on  the  fourth 
day  she  read  her  morning  tabloid  with 
a  distinct  shock.  For  there  on  the  front 
page  was  a  close-up  of  Rose  Vitelli 
Brown,  a  dark,  languid  beauty  who 
seemed  remarkably  calm  on  learning 
that  her  husband  had  been  murdered. 
The    police    gave    the    Old    Lady    no 


credit  at  all,  even  though  she  had  been 
right  all  the  time.  Rose  and  Keith  had 
been  married  just  a  week  before  the 
murder.  The  ceremony  had  taken  place 
in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  which  ex- 
plained why  the  Jersey  police  had  not 
discovered  it  earlier. 

At  first,  said  the  papers,  Rose  Vitelli 
insisted  that  she  had  not  even  known 
Keith  Brown  was  dead.  But  eventually 
she  admitted  that  she  had  read  of  the 
shooting — and  was  afraid  to  come  for- 
ward. She  sobbed  as  she  told  the  police 
that  she  was  worried  about  Keith's 
partner.  Frank  Wall  had  been  a  buddy 
of  Keith's  in  the  Navy.  When  they 
came  out,  they  had  set  up  a  little  ex- 
porting business  together.  Business 
wasn't  too  good,  but  they'd  made  a 
few  sales,  and  Keith  and  Rose  decided 
to  be  married  on  the  strength  of  their 
success.  Frank  was  to  be  best  man, 
naturally. 

A  few  days  before  the  wedding,  there 
had  been  a  disagreement  over  a  com- 
mission.  The   partnership   had   made   a 
sale   of   flour   to   South    America,    and 
Frank  had  received  the  commission   in 
cash.    Sometimes    it   was    best    not    to 
have  any  checks  pass.  Keith  understood 
about  that,  said  Rose,  but  he  seemed 
to  think  Frank  had  not  turned  over  the 
whole  amount  to  the  firm.   They  had 
been   bitter  about   it,   and   at   the    last 
moment    Frank    Wall    had    refused    to 
serve   at   their  wedding.    So    Rose   and 
Keith  went  off  by  themselves  and  were 
married.  They  planned  to  stay  in  Con- 
necticut a  week  or  so,  and  then  to  move 
into  the   house   in   Jersey  which   Keith 
had  been  working  on. 

Two  days  after  the  wedding,  accord- 
ing to  Rose,  Keith  had  a  phone  call  at 
the  hotel.  "It's  Frank,"  he  told  her, 
"and  he  wants  me  to  meet  him  tonight. 
The  deal  he  has  sounds  good,  and  I 
think  I'd  better  see  him.  You  wait  here, 
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and  I'll  be  back  tonight."  Then  he 
drove  off  in  the  car. 

Rose  didn't  know  where  Keith  was 
to  meet  Frank,  but  it  began  to  look  as 
though  he  had  gone  to  Jersey.  They 
must  have  had  another  disagreement. 
The  papers  said  that  Rose  was  near 
collapse  at  this  point,  but  the  police 
made  her  answer  one  more  question. 
"Did  Frank  Wall  have  a  .45  caliber 
pistol — one  that  he  might  have  picked 
up  somewhere  in  the  Pacific?" 

"Yes,"  gasped  Rose,  and  then  col- 
lapsed. The  Old  Lady  wondered  whether 
that  very  nice  picture  had  been  taken 
before  or  after  she  had  collapsed. 

Now  the  hunt  was  on.  An  alarm 
went  out  for  Frank  Wall,  Navy  veteran 
— 5  feet,  1 1  inches,  brown  eyes,  last 
seen  wearing — and  so  on. 

The  Old  Lady  was  disgusted.  Why 
don't  they  read  the  papers?  Everybody 
knows  about  Frank  Wall.  He's  a  ski- 
jumper  and  a  very  good  one.  With  his 
skis  perched  on  one  shoulder,  he  made 
a  very  attractive  picture.  The  Sunday 
supplements  had  used  him  before  the 
war,  and  after  the  fighting  was  over 
the  Old  Lady  had  seen  his  name  en- 
tered in  a  competition.  That  was  it! 
She  must  be  getting  old.  Frank  Wall 
(she  at  last  remembered)  had  a  darling 
little  cabin  at  Stowe,  Vermont,  close 
to  the  ski  run.  That's  where  he  must 
be  hiding.  So  she  sat  down  and  wrote 
another  letter  to  the  police  in  New 
Jersey.  She'd  found  Rose  Vitelli  for 
them;  now  she'd  help  them  find  Frank 
Wall. 

"But  he's  a  murderer,"  she  gasped. 
"Suppose  he  found  out  I  wrote  that 
letter — he  might  come  back  after  me 
before  the  police  can  catch  him."  It 
didn't  occur  to  her  that  Frank  Wall 
wouldn't  KNOW  she  wrote  a  letter  un- 
til the  police  found  him  in  Vermont. 
So    she    worried    herself    sick    for    two 


days,  waiting  morning  and  night  for  the 
sound  of  the  newsboy  coming  up  the 
stairs  with  her  paper. 

MURDERER  FOUND  A  SUICIDE 

"Frank  Wall,  object  of  a  seven-state 
search  as  a  suspect  in  the  murder  of 
Keith  Brown,  was  found  last  night — 
dead  by  his  own  hand  in  a  small  lodge 
he  maintained  in  Stowe,  Vermont.  His 
body  was  sprawled  on  the  cabin  floor, 
the  pistol  he  had  used  to  murder  his 
business  partner  clutched  in  his  right 
hand.  A  single  bullet  had  entered  the 
side  of  his  head,  just  above  his  right 
ear.  Police  believe  that  Wall  realized 
the  net  was  drawing  close,  and  that  his 
arrest  was  near." 

"Suicide,"  murmured  the  Old  Lady. 
"I  would  never  have  thought  it  of 
him.  He  didn't  look  like  a  murderer. 
But  he  must  have  been.  I  had  no  right 
to  tell  the  police  where  he  was." 

There  were  steps  outside,  and  a 
knock  on  the  door.  She  smoothed  her 
dress  and  brushed  a  hair  out  of  her 
eyes.  The  police — come  to  thank  her? 
A  woman's  voice  called,  "May  I  come 
in?" 

The  Old  Lady  stepped  over  and 
opened  the  door.  Arrayed  in  black  was 
Mrs.  Rose  Vitelli  Brown.  She  was  as 
lovely  in  her  Latin  way  as  the  picture 
had  shown   her. 

"You've  seen  the  papers,  I  notice," 
said  Rose.  "Isn't  it  terrible?" 

The  Old  Lady  said  it  was  and 
wouldn't  Mrs.  Brown  have  a  chair? 
"How  did  you  ever  know  where  to 
find  me?"  she  asked  her  visitor. 

"The  police  told  me  about  those  let- 
ters you  wrote  them.  You  know,  neither 
Keith  nor  I  ever  knew  that  Frank  had 
a  place  in  Vermont.  How  did  you  find 
out?" 

"Oh,  I  read  the  papers,"  said  the 
Old  Lady.  "Before  the  war,  Frank  Wall's 
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picture  was  published  several  times.  He 
used  to  live  at  his  little  cabin,  and  drive 
around  to  the  ski  meets.  I  feel  terribly 
sorry  about  this." 

"You  mustn't  feel  guilty,"  said  Rose 
Vitelli.  "If  Frank  was  a  murderer,  he 
deserved  to  be  punished.  And  he  must 
have  felt  guilty,  to  take  the  train  all 
the  way  to  Vermont,  and  then  walk 
two  miles  to  his  cabin  to  hide  out.  .  .  ." 

"Walk?"  interrupted  the  Old  Lady. 
"Did  the  papers  say  he  walked  from 
the  station?" 

Rose  was  upset,  but  you  could  ex- 
pect that  of  a  girl  whose  husband  had 
been  murdered.  "Well,  I  don't  know 
what  the  papers  said,  but  there  was 
no  car  at  the  lodge,  and  it's  two  miles 
from  the  station.  If  any  of  the  local 
people  had  driven  him  in,  I  should 
think  the  papers  would  have  mentioned 
it." 

"Yes,  I  guess  he  walked,"  agreed 
the  Old  Lady.  She  paused,  embarrassed. 
She  didn't  know  how  to  talk  to  a 
grieving  widow.  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  now?" 

"Oh,  a  long  rest  somewhere,"  replied 
the  pretty  widow.  "I  must  forget  all 
about  this.  You — you  must  feel  the 
strain,  too.  You're  not  going  to  bother 
any  more  about  this  case,  are  you?  I 
mean,  no  more  letter-writing  to  the 
police.  At  your  age,  it's  such  a  strain." 

"Well,  don't  you  think  a  citizen 
ought  to  write  letters  when  she  has 
valuable  information?"  asked  the  Old 
Lady.  She  didn't  like  the  way  the  con- 
versation was  going  at  all. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you  must.  But,  really, 
this  affair  has  been  so  dreadful,  and  I 
hate  to  see  you  excited." 

"Well,  she  seems  solicitous  enough," 
thought  the  Old  Lady,  "and  I  daresay 
she's  right.  The  doctor  has  said  that 
excitement  would  be  bad  for  me."  Her 
blood  pressure  dropping  back  to  normal, 


she   asked    Rose,    "Won't   you    let   me 
make  you  some  tea?" 

"No,  there  won't  be  time  for  that. 
I  just  wanted  to  drop  in  and  meet  you, 
so  I'd  know  where  you  live  in  case  you 
wrote   any   more    letters.    Now    I    must 

go- 

The  day  had  been  warm,  but  the 
Old  Lady  felt  a  chill  in  the  room.  ".  .  . 
know  where  you  live  in  case  you  wrote 
any  more  letters  .  .  ."  she  had  said.  That 
sounded  as  though  she  might  want  to 
thank  her  the  next  time.  Or  did  it? 

The  Old  Lady  busied  herself  with 
the  evening  papers.  They  told  her  a 
little  more  about  Frank  Wall's  suicide. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it  now.  The 
bullet  which  killed  Keith  Brown  came 
from  the  same  gun  which  was  In  Frank 
Wall's  hand  when  he  died.  No  doubt 
about  it,  he  was  a  self-confessed  killer. 

The  Old  Lady  stayed  up  much  later 
than  usual  that  evening  and  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  the  police.  Her  third,  in 
this  case  in  which  she  had  no  right  to 
meddle.  But  some  things  were  obvious, 
even  if  the  police  could  not  see  them. 

Item  One,  she  asked  the  police:  Had 
they  thought  to  check  the  pistol  for 
fingerprints?  Anybody's  fingerprints? 
Item  Two:  The  evening  papers  con- 
firmed what  Mrs.  Rose  Vitelli  Brown 
knew  ahead  of  time — it  was  a  two- 
mile  walk  from  the  station  to  Frank 
Wall's  lodge.  Had  anybody  driven  him 
there?  Were  there  any  tire  tracks — 
perhaps  to  and  FROM  the  cabin?  Did 
Frank  take  any  food  with  him,  as 
though  he  expected  to  live  there  a 
while? 

Her  duty  done  for  the  third  and  last 
time,  the  Old  Lady  tried  to  dismiss  the 
matter.  She  couldn't  run  around  the 
countryside  and  help  the  police  solve 
murders.  If  they  didn't  answer  her  let- 
ter this  time,  they  were  just  plain 
stupid,  and  impolite  as  well. 
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The  case  soon  dropped  out  of  the 
papers.  Murder  and  suicide — if  was  a 
closed  affair.  There  was  just  one  con- 
soling item. 

The  police  were  still  looking  for 
Keith  Brown's  automobile.  He  was 
known  to  have  had  it  on  his  wedding 
trip,  and  his  widow  said  he  drove  it 
back  to  New  Jersey.  Then  the  car  had 
disappeared.  Up  in  Vermont,  the  cabin 
was  surrounded  by  tire  tracks,  but  po- 
lice, reporters,  and  the  villagers  had 
been  all  over  the  place  before  anybody 
had  thought  to  check  for  Keith's  car. 

That  settled  it  for  the  Old  Lady. 
She  was  not  through  with  this  case. 
She  would  write  another  letter.  Why, 
the  whole  thing  was  as  plain  as  the 
nose  on  your  face. 

Half-way  through  her  labored  writ- 
ing, there  was  a  knock  on  the  door. 
Either  the  visitor  had  tiptoed  up  the 
stairs,  or  the  Old  Lady  was  too  en- 
grossed in  her  letter-writing  to  hear. 
"Come  in,"  she  called.  She  didn't  ex- 
pect Rose  Vitelli. 

"I  thought  I  told  you  not  to  write 
any  more  letters,"  Rose  thundered. 
"Don't  you  know  you're  meddling  in 
something  that's  none  of  your  busi- 
ness?" 

The  Old  Lady  made  an  effort  to  slip 
past  Rose  Vitelli  to  the  door.  The  man 
down  the  hall  might  hear  her  if  she 
cried  out.  But  Rose  was  too  quick  for 
her.  It  was  over  in  a  second.  The  Old 
Lady  made  a  quick  dash,  Rose  grabbed 
her  roughly  by  one  arm,  and  there  was 
a  brief  struggle.  Very  brief.  The  doctor 
had  told  her  not  to  get  excited.  She 
gasped,  reached  for  her  heart,  turned 
pale,  and  sank  to  the  floor. 

"Old  fool,"  Rose  muttered,  and  took 
a  quick  look  around  the  room.  On  the 
desk  was  a  letter.  She  strode  across  the 
room  and  snatched  it  up  eagerly.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  police. 


"Gentlemen:  I  do  not  begrudge  your 
taking  credit  for  the  information  I  gave 
you,  but  you  have  ignored  my  previous 
questions.  I  am  concerned  only  that 
this  case  does  not  lapse  before  it  is 
solved. 

"It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
you  to  ask  Mrs.  Brown  where  she  was 
at  the  time  of  her  husband's  murder, 
and  at  the  time  of  Frank  Wall's  suicide. 
You  have  never  thought  to  ask  her  if 
she  knew  how  to  fire  the  murder 
weapon,  or  how  to  drive  her  husband's 
car.  You  have  taken  her  word  for  it 
that  Keith  Brown  went  alone  to  New 
Jersey,  while  she  stayed  behind  in 
Connecticut. 

"Don't  you  ever  read  the  papers?  If 
you  did,  you'd  know  that  Rose  Vitelli 
and  Frank  Wall  were  photographed  to- 
gether at  Club  Fifty-five  just  a  week 
before  the  wedding.  It  was  a  very 
friendly  picture,  I  might  add. 

"Maybe — and  I  write  this  with  no 
malice,  but  only  in  the  spirit  of  seeking 
justice  and  truth — maybe  Keith  Brown 
was  not  as  stupid  as  his  wife  thinks. 
Maybe  he  knew  what  Rose  and  Frank 
Wall  were  planning.  Maybe  he  found 
out  that  the  marriage  was  just  a  fraud, 
and  demanded  a  showdown. 

"It  is  just  possible  that  Rose  Vitelli 
killed  her  husband,  and  then  joined 
Frank  Wall  in  Vermont.  She  knew  the 
cabin  was  two  miles  from  the  station, 
although  she  told  me  she  didn't  even 
know  he  had  a  cabin.  I  think  you  ought 
to  check  her  story. 

"Maybe  then  you'd  find  out  she  and 
Frank  Wall  couldn't  agree  on  dividing 
the  big  commissions  he'd  been  holding 
out  from  her  husband.  Maybe  you'd 
learn  that  Frank  didn't  kill  himself  at 
all.  Did  the  coroner  say  the  gun  was 
just  loose  in  his  hand,  or  did  he  have 
a  grip  on  it?  Maybe  .  .  . 

She  hadn't  finished  the  letter.   Rose 
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tore  it  in  half  viciously.  "She  was  get-  to  get  past  him.  The  stairway  was  too 

ting  awfully  close,   the  old   hag."   She  narrow.   The   Old   Lady's   flat  was   not 

crossed  the  room,  stepped  over  the  Old  jn  the  most  modcm  of  buildings> 

Lady's  inert  form,  and  opened  the  door.  _.  .■".«**.    •>•> 

/       .;  .  The    sergeant    seized    Rose    Vitelli  s 

A  police  sergeant  was  coming  up  the 

stairs.    "Oh,    hello!    Are   you    the    lady  arm'    "Wait    a    minute-    '    know    Vou- 

who's   been   writing   us  those   letters?"  You're  Mrs.  Brown.  Hold  on  a  minute — 

he  asked:  Rose  made  a  desperate  effort  let's  go  back  upstairs." 


All  day  long  the  guns  resounded,  making  the  earth  tremble  as  they 
incessantly  pounded  the  German  positions.  When  night  came,  the  bombard- 
ment still  continued,  the  flashes  lighting  the  sky  with  a  magnificent  and 
frightful  brilliance. 

I  cowered  in  my  foxhole,  waiting  for  the  dawn  to  break,  when  we  would 
attack.  I  tried  to  sleep,  but  the  guns  and  the  fear  of  the  hellish  day  to  come 
made  that  impossible.  So  I  tried  to  calm  my  mind  with  thoughts  of  my 
youth,  my  home  and  family,  and  the  books  and  poems  I  had  read  and 
enjoyed  the  most.  But  it  was  no  use.  The  thought  of  what  the  next  day 
would  bring  kept  creeping  constantly  into  my  mind,  so  that  finally  I  could 
not  resist  it  any  longer  and  succumbed  with  a  weeping,  sweating,  nerve- 
quivering  passion. 

Shortly  after  midnight  it  began  to  rain,  slowly  at  first  and  then  harder 
and  harder,  slanting  across  and  down  into  the  hole  on  top  of  me.  But  I 
could  not  hear  the  rain  or  the  guns  any  longer  for  the  beating  of  my  heart. 

When  dawn  came  at  last  the  rain  had  stopped,  but  the  bombardment 
kept  on.  I  looked  out  over  the  rim  of  the  foxhole  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  whole  world  was  one  smoky  white  mass  of  cold  shadows  rising  from 
huge  puddles  in  the  earth.  Grimly  I  thought:  "What  a  wonderful  day  on 
which  to  die." 

As  I  started  to  climb  out  of  the  foxhole  I  suddenly  remembered,  for 
no  explainable  reason,  that  I  had  a  small  Bible  in  my  breast  pocket  which 
a  chaplain  had  given  me.  I  had  never  bothered  to  read  it.  Curiously  I  took 
it  out,  opened  it  at  random,  and  in  the  dim  light  read  the  first  passage  on 
which  my  eyes  rested:  "Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit?  or  whither 
shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there: 
if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of 
the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea;  Even  there  shall 
thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say,  Surely  the 
darkness  shall  cover  me;  even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me." 

I  closed  the  book  gently,  almost  reverently,  and  clipped  it  back  into  my 
pocket.  Then  I  picked  up  my  rifle  and  climbed  out  of  the  foxhole,  the 
fear  gone,  and  the  pain  and  the  tumult.  I  felt  within  me  a  serenity  and 
peace  I  had  never  known  before.  I  had  discovered  my  strength. — George  Kolas 


Dis 


Chord 


S       News  of  the  Latest  Recordings 


CLASSICAL 

The  theme  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  set  to  music  from  Schiller's  "Ode 
to  Joy"  by  Beethoven  in  the  choral 
finale  of  his  great  Symphony  No.  9  in 
D  Minor,  Op.  125,  has  come  to  the 
fore  again  in  the  world  of  recordings. 
This  lofty  work  of  majestic  proportions 
and  inspiring  lines,  considered  by  many 
to  be  Beethoven's  greatest  symphonic 
work,  has  been  recorded  by  Bruno 
Walter,  the  finest  contemporary  Bee- 
thoven interpreter  in  the  minds  of 
many.  Mr.  Walter  masterfully  directs 
the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  New  York,  soprano  Irma  Gonzalez, 
contralto  Elena  Nikolaidi,  tenor  Raoul 
Jobin,  baritone  Mack  Harrell,  and  the 
Westminster  Choir,  all  of  whom  com- 
bine to  sweep  the  listener  to  the 
Elyslan  heights  in  the  thrilling  finale. 
Columbia    Masterworks    recording. 

Chopin's  "Fantasie-lmpromptu  in 
C-Sharp  Minor,"  a  popular  concert 
piece  long  before  its  late  adaptation  to 
the  American  'pop'  song  "I'm  Always 
Chasing  Rainbows,"  has  been  recorded 
by  Gyorgy  Sandor  for  Columbia  in  a 
charming  single.  Coupled  with  Liszt's 
"Liebestraum,"  this  record  will  appeal 
to   listeners  at  both  ends  of  the  scale. 

POPULAR 

"Whoa,  Sailor"  finds  Betsy  Cay 
backed  by  Hank  Thompson  and  his 
Brazos  Valley  Boys  on  a  waxing  by 
Capitol   Records. 

"My  Friend  Irma"  says,  "I  planted 
my    new    shoes;    I    gave    them    water 
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every  day  but  shoe-trees  never  grew." 
From  the  new  film,  "My  Friend  Irma," 
the  Modernaires  deliver  a  solid  rendi- 
tion of  the  title  song,  recorded  by 
Columbia.  It  tells  of  the  hilarious  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Irma,  each  chorus 
becoming  more  zany  than  the  last  as 
the  Modernaires  chuckle  their  way 
through  the  delightful  melody.  We 
think  the  public  will  take  to  these 
Irmaisms  just  as  they  did  a  few  years 
ago  to  "Knock-Knock-Knock,  Who's 
There?"  The  flipover  is  "Love  Happy," 
from  the  movie  of  the  same  name,  a 
charming  ditty  gaily  rendered  by  the 
vocal  combo  backed  by  a  rhythmic 
orchestration  of  director  Caesar  Pe- 
trillo. 

Frank  Sinatra  really  rings  the  bell  in 
"If  I  Ever  Love  Again"  for  Columbia. 
With  the  assistance  of  "The  Double 
Daters"  and  a  Hugo  Winterhalter  or- 
chestration, Frank  sings  this  slow- 
tempo  ballad  like  something  you  hear 
but  once  in  a  great  while.  The  reverse 
is  another  tune  of  the  type  Frank  sings 
so  well.  The  title  in  itself  is  the  story: 
"Every  Man  Should  Marry" — the 
punch  line  being  "Why  not  marry 
me?"  Morris  Stoloff  conducts  the  or- 
chestra for  this  one. 

"Slipping  Around"  in  rip-snorting 
western  fashion,  Margaret  Whiting  and 
Jimmy  Wakely  sing  their  way  into  one 
of  the  big-selling  platters  of  the  season 
for  Capitol  Records.  "Wedding  Bells" 
is  on  the  other  side. 


7<fft6MM  flitt&te 


By   ELMER   LEROY   BAKER 


Once    the    old   Regulus   nosed   out   for   a   wave   that   wasn't    there.    She    dropped    then,    shook, 
shivered  and  creaked.  For  a  full  minute  we  feared  she   had  broken  in  two. 


WE  stood  in  hushed,  tense  groups 
waiting  for  some  sign  of  relief.  We 
talked   in  subdued  voices. 

Our  barge  was  pitching  and  rolling 
terrifically.  A  typhoon  was  raging  out- 
side Buckner's  Bay  at  Okinawa.  Any 
minute  we  expected  it  to  come  sweep- 
ing with  full  force  into  the  harbor,  the 
fifth   in  two  months. 

For  six  weeks  we  had  ridden  out 
these  typhoons  aboard  ship  at  sea.  The 
last  one  had  been  furious.  The  waves 
were  said  to  have  been  16  feet  high. 
Death  and  destruction  swept  mercilessly 
through  the  Ryukyus,  wrecking  and 
beaching  small  craft  and  ships,  ripping 
down  tents,  twisting  warehouses,  and 
taking  their  toll  of  men  who  had  sur- 
vived the  war. 


We  had  waited  till  late  to  leave  the 
harbor  that  trip,  expecting  the  typhoon 
to  by-pass  Okinawa.  But  treacherously 
it  had  swept  in  upon  us.  The  waves 
lapped  25  feet,  churned  to  a  dirty 
brown  before  we  could  get  clear  of  the 
bay. 

Once  the  old  Regulus  nosed  out  for 
a  wave  that  wasn't  there.  She  dropped 
then,  shook,  shivered  and  creaked.  For 
a  full  minute  we  feared  she  had  broken 
in   two. 

It  was  a  wild  scramble  for  the 
channel.  We  couldn't  find  it!  Visibility 
was  bad.  Even  though  most  of  the  ships 
were  equipped  with  radar  we  endured 
some  near  collisions.  The  most  terrify- 
ing escape  for  us  aboard  the  old  Regulus 
was     being     nearly     rammed     by     the 
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Vestal,  R-4,  which  we  afterward  termed 
"Rammer-4."  She  missed  by  about  eight 
feet. 

I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  old 
Regutus  that  night  clinging  to  the  guy- 
line,  and  watched  a  little  patrol  craft 
just  off  our  port  beam  fighting  a 
desperate  losing  battle  to  hold  her 
course  and  stay  afloat.  This  little  craft 
was  leaping  and  falling  on  the  crests  of 
huge,  angry  waves.  The  heavy  seas 
would  engulf  her  and  I  would  watch 
anxiously  for  her  to  shoot  to  the  crest 
again,  shaking  herself  free  above  the 
water  till  her  mast  light  and  starboard 
running  light  beamed  out  the  cheerful 
signal    all   was   well. 

Hour  after  hour  this  went  on  until 
finally  about  10:30  I  saw  her  go  down 
into  a  great  yawning  trough,  never  to 
rise  again.  A  weird  tingling  ran  up  my 
spine  and  I  stood  aghast.  The  patrol 
craft,  crew  and  all,  had  been  swallowed 
before  my  eyes  by  one  gulp  of  the 
cruel,  hungry  seas.  I  went  below. 

Benjamin  Bell,  my  buddy,  and  I  were 
aboard  this  powerless  barracks  barge, 
the  APL-28,  waiting  to  be  transferred 
to  the  beach  to  be  sent  home.  It  was 
October  5,  1945.  We,  like  thousands 
more  on  board,  in  the  Bay,  and  on  the 
beaches,  were  anxious  to  be  on  our  way 
back  to  the  good  old  United  States, 
whose  shores  we  had  not  seen  for  many 
long,  weary  months  of  the  Pacific  war. 

Here  we  were,  unable  to  get  even  to 
the  beach,  stuck  on  this  screwless, 
propulsionless  barge.  It  was  growing 
on  us,  this  feeling  that  the  typhoons 
would  rob  us  of  realizing  our  hungry 
yearning.  It  had  resolved  itself  to 
wonderment.  Wondering  if  we  too 
would  be  picked  up,  drowned,  where  we 
had  washed  in  onto  the  beach,  clad 
in  our  lifejackets,  to  join   hundreds  of 


others  this  fate  had  befallen  when  their 
craft  had  been  wrecked  and  sunk  there 
in  Buckner's  Bay.  If  ever  a  harbor 
needed  a  breakwater  sea  wall  it  is 
Buckner's  Bay. 

Our  escapes  in  the  war  were  vague 
and  paltry  memories  now.  This  thing 
lashing  at  us  so  persistently  was  some- 
thing real,  alive,  vivid  and  terrifying 
with  its  force  of  wind  and  waves.  For 
six  weeks  we  had  been  subjected  over 
and  over  again  to  these  devil-winds, 
which  the  Japs  call  "divine."  Now  we 
were  being  cheated  of  our  chance  to 
go  home! 

We  had  been  getting  a  storm  warning 
at  Okinawa  every  three  days  and  a 
typhoon  every  week.  Now  it  had  moved 
up  to  condition  one,  the  worst.  It  was 
always  condition  one,  two  or  three. 
If  we  could  ever  get  away  from  this 
blowhole  of  the  world  we  would  never 
come  back  again! 

The  situation  was  becoming  absolute- 
ly intolerable.  Jap  raids  and  kamikaze 
planes  had  been  but  children's  threats 
compared  with  these  exhibitions  of 
danger  and  destruction  carried  to  us  by 
elements  of   sky  and   sea. 

Then  suddenly  came  the  sound  of 
descending  feet  clanking  on  metal. 
Down  the  ladder  rolled  a  seaman  to 
break  the  spell  of  ghostly  silence  that 
had  come  over  all  the  men. 

Seeing  our  hushed  poise  and  tensed 
faces  he  sang  out: 

"Anybody  here  call  a  taxi?" 

The  absurdity  of  his  question  broke 
into  our  consciousness,  easing  our  taut- 
ness.  American  humor  had,  as  always 
throughout  such  critical  circumstances, 
asserted  itself. 

We  all  had  a  big  laugh,  crawled  into 
our  sacks  and  went  to  sleep,  come  hell 
or  high  water! 


$        sf        $ 


LINK  USES 


By  the  Editor 


Out  of  the  Past 

From  a  two  thousand-year  hiding 
place  in  a  cave  near  the  Dead  Sea 
merest  chance  has  brought  to  light  He- 
brew manuscripts  which  may  be  the 
world's  oldest  writings  from  Biblical 
times. 

Two  Bedouin  goatherds  following  a 
stray  goat  found  the  ancient  leather 
scrolls  wrapped  and  hidden  in  urns  with- 
in the  cave.  For  study  and  identification 
four  of  the  scrolls  were  brought  to  Yale 
University's  American  Schools  of  Orien- 
tal Research,  where  scholars  feel  rea- 
sonably sure  they  date  back  to  the  sec- 
ond century  B.C.  Three  have  been  on 
recent  display  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
close  by  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

There,  with  thousands  of  other  peo- 
ple, we  filed  by  for  a  glimpse  of  these 
amazing  discoveries  out  of  the  past. 
Did  mere  chance,  we  wondered,  bring 
the  ancient  scroll  that  is  the  complete 
book  of  Isaiah,  older  than  any  manu- 
script used  in  compiling  the  Bible,  so 
close  to  the  two  documents  upon  which 
our  American  government  is  founded? 
This  prophet  of  old  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  America,  and  to  the  world. 

Of  all  the  books  in  the  library  that 
we  call  the  Bible,  none  is  more  basic 
than  Isaiah.  Here  are  recorded  the 
words  of  the  great  Hebrew  prophet, 
who  lived  in  the  eighth  century  B.C., 
when  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  beset 
by  foes  from  without  and  by  troubles 
within.   His  book  is  basic  in  the  sense 


that  it  reveals  man's  relationship  and 
responsibility  to  Cod.  It  is  basic  in  the 
sense  that  it  furnished  many  thoughts 
for  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples. Basic,  too,  in  that  its  funda- 
mental truths  are  as  applicable  to 
American  life  today,  and  to  that  of 
the  other  nations  of  our  world  family, 
as  they  were  to  the  people  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Judah  twenty-five  hundred 
years    ago. 

Our  professional  leaders,  our  military 
leaders,  our  men  of  business,  our  men 
of  science,  and  our  President  all  say 
to  us  that  the  fundamental  strength  of 
our  nation  is  spiritual;  and  that  happy, 
peaceful  relations  with  the  peoples  of 
the  world  can  come  only  through  an 
understanding  of  man's  relationship  to 
Cod  and  universal  devotion  in  the 
hearts  of  men  to  his  will.  So  warned 
Isaiah,  no  pacifist,  an  advocate  of  re- 
sistance to  the  enemy  when  some  of 
his  countrymen  were  ready  to  sur- 
render: "Woe  to  the  rebellious  chil- 
dren, that  take  counsel,  but  not  of 
me;  and  that  make  a  league,  but  not 
of  my  Spirit." 

Military  strength  to  back  firmness 
of  purpose  is  essential  in  this  disordered 
world.  But  final  peace,  real  peace,  must 
be  won  with  weapons  of  the  spirit. 
What  those  are,  Isaiah  tells  us  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  timeless  book.  In 
the  old  Hebrew  scroll  from  a  cave  by 
the  Dead  Sea  lie  the  secrets  of  dynamic 
strength  more  powerful  than  all  the 
bombs  man  can  create. 

Will  we  continue  to  be  aware  of 
God  without  following  his  guidance? 
Will  we  continue  to  repeat  "Thy  wilt 
be  done"  without  comprehension  or 
commitment?  Perhaps  the  discovery  of 
an  ancient  version  of  a  book  of  uni- 
versal truths  will  not  change  our  ways 
wherein  we  manage  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poses   of    the    Almighty.     It    does    call 
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vividly  to  our  attention  facts  of  vital 
importance  to  each  one  of  us,  to  our 
country,  and  to  the  world. 

A    Parable 

There  lived  in  the  great  Garden  of 
Earth  many  families.  Some  there  were 
who  dwelt  in  arid  areas  and,  toiling, 
knew  the  pain  of  poverty  and  haunting 
hunger.  And  some  there  were  who 
toiled  in  lands  whose  riches  great  sup- 
plied their  needs  in  goodly  fashion.  And 
they  who  had  so  much  gained  more — 
great  houses,  luxurious  living,  military 
weapons,  increasing  wealth. 

Now  it  happened  on  a  certain  day 
the  ruler  of  a  family,  rich  in  military 
strength,  covetous  of  what  others  pos- 
sessed, with  lust  for  power,  sent  his 
armies  to  attack  weaker  families. 
Whereupon  the  richest  family  in  the 
Garden  of  Earth,  confident  of  its  own 
power,  unmindful  of  the  anguished 
cries  of  its  neighbors,  barred  the  doors 
and  windows  of  its  castles,  continued 
in  its  luxurious  ways,  saying,  the  wel- 
fare of  our  neighbors  is  their  business, 
not  ours.  And  some  there  were  who 
said,  war  is  wicked,  I  shall  not  be  part 
of  it.  And  some  there  were  who  feared 
to    fight. 

So  in  the  months  that  followed  fast 
the  wealth,  the  supplies  and  the  en- 
forced labor  of  families  conquered  one 


by  one  were  added  to  the  strength  of 
the    invaders. 

Thus  came  the  day  when  the 
richest  family  saw  through  the  barred 
windows  of  its  castles  a  mighty,  power- 
maddened  host  approaching  even  unto 
the  gates.  A  host  so  finely  trained,  so 
well  equipped,  there  had  been  none 
could   stop    it. 

On  that  day,  in  the  castles  of  the 
richest  family  in  the  Garden  of  Earth, 
men  shouted,  women  wept,  anvils  rang 
in  furious  preparation  and  sons  went 
forth  quite  ill-prepared  to  fight  for 
what  so  clearly  now  seemed  right.  And 
thousands  died  to  join  the  hosts  of 
those  who  died  before. 

The  war  was  long.  How  bitter,  drear, 
and  threatening  were  the  days  when 
victory  could  have  come  to  either  side. 
By  what  a  price  was  hope  destroyed  for 
those  who  sought  to  seize  by  force 
what  was  not  theirs!  By  what  a  price 
was  won  the  simple  right  of  everyone 
in  the  great  Garden  of  Earth  to  try  again 
to  find  a  way  to  live  in  peace!  Who 
won  that  war  is  not  yet  clear.  But  the 
richest  family  in  the  great  Garden  of 
Earth  has  learned  through  bitter  tears 
these  things:  The  welfare  of  neighbors 
is  every  family's  business;  some  sinful 
souls  who  feed  on  hate  and  lust  may 
try  again  to  rule  by  might,  as  has  been 
done  before;  to  quickly  rise  and  fight 
the  wrong   is   right. 


Interfaith  in  action  is  one  of  the  "gratifying  experiences"  of  an  Army  chaplain's 
ministry,  according  to  Chief  of  Army  Chaplains  (Maj.  Gen.)  Roy  H.  Parker.  "All 
evidence,"  he  declared  recently,  "points  to  the  truth  that  interfaith,  brotherhood, 
is  a  pattern  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  American  Way 
of  Life  calls  for  right  human  relationships.  It  means  tolerance  and  good  will  for 
all  people.  .  .  .  And  the  people  of  the  world  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
only  alternative  to  World  Brotherhood  is  annihilating  bombs.  However,  we  cannot 
hope  to  recommend  Brotherhood  abroad  unless  we  practice  it  at  home.  .  .  . 
The  longer  one  serves  as  an  Army  chaplain,  the  more  instances  of  interfaith  and 
brotherhood  he  can  recollect." 


NEW  GUINEA 
INTERLUDE 


MOST  of  us  want  to  forget  the  war, 
but  there  are  some  places  and  things 
we  cannot  forget.  New  Guinea  is  one. 
It  happened  to  me  when  the  Japs  shot 
down  my  plane  over  the  New  Guinea 
waters  and,  after  strafing  me,  gave  me 
up  for  dead.  This  might  have  been  the 
end  of  me  except  for  my  rubber  boat, 
food,  medical  supplies,  and  a  hope  that 
someone  would  see  my  flares  and  come 
to  my  rescue. 

It's  surprising  what  you  think  about 
when  you're  left  floundering  a  million 
miles  from  nowhere  and  yet  not  so  far 
that  you're  unaware  of  the  jungle  all 
around  you.  There  is  a  curious  inter- 
mingling of  fear  and  anger,  fear  of 
the  unknown,  and  anger  that  this 
should  happen  to  you.  You  don't  think 
of  the  thousands  of  others  caught  in 
a  similar  fix.  Yours,  you  feel  certain, 
is  the  worst  of  all. 

You  rail  against  fate.  You  think 
things  might  have  been  different  had 
you  listened  to  your  father,  that  kindly 


professor  who  hated  war  and  begged 
you  not  to  join.  But  you  dismiss  that 
thought  as  fantastic.  How  could  things 
have  been  different?  You  were  caught 
in  the  maelstrom  and  you  had  to  enlist. 
All  your  friends  at  the  University  did. 
Besides,  what  difference  would  it  have 
made  anyway?  Sooner  or  later  you 
would  have  been  called.  You  had  to  go. 

And  then  you  were  in  it.  Blood  and 
thunder  roaring  in  your  ears,  dog  fights 
and  tail  spins,  black  smoke  trailing 
fired  planes,  flaming  planes  nose-div- 
ing, zeros  and  P-38's  all  mixed  to- 
gether,  and  you   hitting  the  drink. 

And  now  you  ask  yourself,  "What 
does  all  this  add  up  to?"  It  doesn't 
make  sense.  As  you  wonder,  the  damn 
sun  gets  you,  the  damn  rain.  You  ooze 
with  sweat,  you  choke  for  rain  until 
the  rains  come,  not  gently  to  cool 
your  scorched  body  but  with  the  fury 
of  a  whiplash.  You  cower  as  if  your 
frail  rubber  craft  could  hide  you.  You 
bob  up  and  down  like  an  empty  spool 
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on  the  raging  waters  and  you  feel 
cold  and  warm,  warm  and  cold/  and 
finally  cold  and  shaking  all  over.  The 
whole  business  gets  you.  You  feel  de- 
pressed and  as  if  nothing  good  could 
ever  happen  to  you  again.  Your  bones 
ache.  Every  nerve  jumps  and  cries  for 
just  one  stretch  to  get  the  kinks  out 
of  your  system  and  for  the  chance  to 
get  the  feel  of  terra  firma  once  more. 
So  you  shout  like  a  madman,  "How 
much    longer  before   help   comes?" 

When  the  rains  come  once  too  often 
and  you  are  drenched  to  the  marrow, 
you  know  you  can't  take  it  any  more 
for  you've  got  that  old  bugbear,  ma- 
laria. Now  you  don't  care  what  happens 
to  you.  Let  someone  come  or  not,  it's 
all  the  same.  So  I  felt.  So  I  drifted, 
not  caring  at  all. 

When  some  fishing  vessels  finally 
did  appear  I  raised  my  head  apathet- 
ically, wondered  a  little,  closed  my 
eyes,  and  wondered  no  more. 

But  I  felt  the  urge  for  life  as  the 
fishing  vessels  drew  nearer.  The  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  is  pretty 
strong  even  when  you  are  ill,  parched, 
and   completely   exhausted. 

I  opened  my  eyes,  taking  in  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  boats  with  curiosity. 
They  looked  hostile  all  right.  Under 
thatches  of  blue-black  hair  their  eyes 
glittered  like  wild-cats'.  Their  jabber 
in  high,  shrill  tones  with  frenzied  ges- 
tures did   not  spell   brotherly   love. 

I  was  expecting  the  worst  when  sud- 
denly their  jabber  ceased.  The  reason 
was  obvious,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
conceivable. There  in  the  center  of 
the  boats  was  a  giant  whose  upraised 
hand  had  that  effect  on  them.  As  they 
closed  in  upon  me  I  realized  that  this 
was  a  white  man  in  spite  of  his  sun- 
blackened  face.  His  red  beard  was  a 
dead  giveaway,  as  were  his  extraordi- 
nary eyes,  blue  as  the  Coral  Sea,  which 


appraised  me  with  a  piercing  intelli- 
gence. 

When  he  addressed  me  his  voice 
revealed  the  intriguing  quality  of  one 
who  has  known  the  finer  things  of 
life. 

"You  need  not  be  afraid,"  he  as- 
sured me  in  a  low  voice.  "I'll  take  care 
of  you."  In  the  slight  burr,  I  suspected 
that  he  was  Scotch. 

"Who  are  you?"  I  asked  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"Does  it  matter?"  he  countered.  "I 
promise  you  that  I'll  care  for  you.  Isn't 
that  enough?" 

"More  than  enough,"  I  answered, 
giving  him  my  hand. 

"Good!  Then  we  shall  be  friends." 
With  that  his  strong  arms  lifted  me  as 
if  I  were  a  bag  of  feathers.  After  low- 
ering me  carefully  into  the  boat  he 
ordered  the  others  to  disperse.  Where- 
upon he  rowed  away  with  me. 

For  some  moments  I  was  attracted 
by  the  gleam  and  bulge  of  his  muscles. 
Weakness  overcame  me  and  I  soon 
lapsed  into  semiconsciousness.  I  can't 
remember  how  I  got  to  his  jungle 
home,  a  house  on  stilts  in  a  green, 
damp  hell  which  he  shared  with  his 
women  and  children. 

I  lay  on  a  pallet  frizzling  with  fever 
and  shaking  with  the  ague.  My  thirst 
was  slaked  by  the  coconut  drinks  the 
women  gave  me.  Most  of  that  is  rather 
hazy.  It  was  what  happened  later, 
while  convalescing,  that  I  shall  never 
forget. 

Of  course  there  were  signs  along  the 
way  which  I  was  too  feverish  to  recog- 
nize. But  as  things  unravelled  them- 
selves, they  came  to  me  with  startling 
force.  There  were  times  when  he  read 
aloud  from  Aristotle  and  from  Cicero, 
and  I  asked  vaguely,  "What?"  Know- 
ing that  I  was  not  strong  enough,  evi- 
dently he  did  not  want  to  tax  me. 
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For  a  time  after  that  he  kept  away 
from  me.  I  became  perplexed  and 
restless.  Would  he  come  again?  He  did, 
and  under  baffling  circumstances.  It 
began  with  the  elemental  beat  of 
Beethoven's  "Fifth"  produced  by  a 
rusty  phonograph.  At  first  I  thought  I 
was  dreaming,  but  it  was  a  reality  as 
fantastic  and  contradictory  as  Papua 
itself. 

Redbeard  was  no  mirage.  He  stood 
there  as  big  as  life  beside  the  phono- 
graph, his  face  transfixed  by  the  music. 
His  whole  being  pulsed  with  the 
symphony. 

"That  was  something,"  I  ventured. 
"Haven't  heard  it  since  college  days. 
I  was  majoring  m  music  when  The 
Thing   happened." 

"You  gave  up  music.  Now  you  are 
in  the  killing  business.  What  next? 
It's  a  question  I  don't  have  to  ask 
myself.   I've  found  peace." 

"But  why  in  Cod's  name  here?" 

"Why  not?  Papua  is  as  good  as  any 
other  country.  Besides,  I  like  it  here. 
Know  it  well.  Knew  it  years  ago  as  a 
mining  engineer  up  north  in  the  gold 
country." 

"And  the  people?" 

"Have  finer  things  to  their  credit 
than  the  white  man.  They  respect  their 
elders  and  the  members  of  their  tribes. 
Moreover,  they  have  an  excellent  sense 
of  the  finality  of  things.  When  a  man 
dies,  his  name  dies  with  him  and  that's 
the  way  it  should  be." 

"Morbid." 

"Not  at  all.  Don't  you  think  I  be- 
lieve in  happiness?  Well,  I  do,  son, 
but  my  idea  of  it  may  be  different 
from  yours.  Mine,  son,  is  the  quiet 
sort  that  avoids  the  wear  and  tear  of 
modern  life.  Peace  of  mind  is  some- 
thing you  rarely  find  in  your  civilized 
society.  Here  I  do  as  I  please.  I  am 
master  of  my  time.    I   am  content." 


"You  say  you  have  found  peace 
here?"   I   asked  in  surprise.  "No  war?" 

"Only  when  the  Papuans  are 
hemmed  in  by  mountains,  jungle  and 
hunger.  Hunger  is  a  terrible  thing  and 
the  only  justifiable  motive  for  war.  All 
other  reasons  are  uncivilized  and 
stupid.  War  is  low  and  despicable  when 
engineered  by  egocentrics  with  im- 
perialistic aims." 


He    stood    there    beside    the    phonograph,    his 
face    transfixed    by    the   music. 


"Do  you  talk  this  way  because  you 
have  shut  yourself  away  from  the 
world?" 

He  did  not  like  this  question.  I  knew 
that  even  as  I  asked  it.  He  turned  on 
his  heel   and   left  me  suddenly  alone. 

For  several  days  afterward  he 
avoided  me.  With  time  to  brood,  I  de- 
plored my  evil  genius  for  arousing  his 
animosity.  My  restlessness  increased.  I 
felt  I  had  to  see  more  of  this  man,  al- 
though I  knew  I  could  not  stay  here. 
As  time  wore  on  I  became  obsessed  by 
the  idea  that  I  might  persuade  him  to 
join  me  in  America  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  His  knowledge  of  natural  history 
in  the  tropics  might  be  the  means  of 
getting  him  a  teaching  job  at  the  Uni- 
versity. It  seemed  terribly  important  to 
me  at  the  time. 

There  came  a  day  when  I  no  longer 
could  stand  the  insects,  mosquitoes, 
death  adders  and  rats,  the  rain  and  the 
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rot,  the  stink  of  a  million  decays.  On 
this  day,  when  I  despaired  most,  I 
found  him  poring  over  his  beloved 
books. 

"Will  you  take  me  to  Port  Mores- 
by?" I  cried  without  preliminaries. 
"Will   you   take   me   there  tomorrow?" 

He  turned  towards  me  slowly,  a 
beautiful  luminosity  in  his  eyes.  "Did 
you  think  I  would  not?"  he  asked  with 
that  gentleness  that  was  so  difficult 
for  me  to  associate  with  his  way  of 
life. 

"Then,    in   the   morning?" 

"In  the  morning,"  he  assured  me, 
and  having  found  the  particular  book 
for  which  he  was  looking,  he  quietly 
left  me. 

I  was  ready  for  him  the  next  day. 
Although  shaky  from  my  illness,  I 
stepped  into  his  boat  with  a  feeling  of 
relief.  We  said  little  as  we  skimmed 
the  silky  sea.  I  began  to  see  my  sur- 
roundings with  new  eyes.  Perhaps  the 
knowledge  that  I  would  never  see  them 
again  made  me  feel  that  way.  In  any 
event,  for  the  first  time  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  exotic  beauty  of  the 
foliage  and  vegetation  which  make 
New  Guinea  the  tantalizing  country 
it  is. 

A  smile  flickered  around  my  com- 
panion's lips  as  if  some  innermost 
thought  gave  him  delight.  What  it  was 
he  did  not  divulge,  and  at  the  moment 
I  did  not  feel  like  asking.  He  looked 
after  my  welfare  by  giving  me  to- 
matoes, sweet  cane,  and  coconut.  The 
husk  of  the  latter  he  removed  with 
a  sharpened  stick  as  agilely  as  an 
aborigine.  Altogether  his  solicitude  was 
so  touching  that  I  summoned  up  cour- 
age to  ask  him  a  question  that  had  been 
bothering  me  for  some  time. 

"What  do  you  really  think  of  the 
women  here?" 

"Does    it    matter?    Perhaps    I    don't 


think  anything  about  them  at  all.  What 
really  matters  is  peace." 

It  was  always  that.  Whatever  we 
talked  about,  it  would  always  be  peace. 
"Peace  on  earth  is  the  only  thing 
worth  striving  for,"   he  said. 

I  had  nothing  to  say  to  that.  The 
subject  was  too  overwhelming,  par- 
ticularly as  I  became  more  and  more 
excited  as  we  approached  the  familiar 
landmarks  of  Port*  Moresby.  It  was  a 
lovely  corner  of  the  Coral  Sea  among 
the  green  hills  and  mountains,  al- 
though most  of  the  houses  and  stores 
were  deserted  because  of  the  war.  Be- 
yond its  loveliness  was  the  fact  that 
this  little  port  was  the  first  touch  of 
civilization  I  had  seen  in  some  time. 
Moreover,  when  I  heard  the  intimate 
tune  of  the  planes  above,  my  joy  knew 
no  bounds. 

Not  so  my  friend.  His  face  had  lost 
its  radiant  look.  In  its  stead  were  dread 
and  apprehension.  "Your  civilization 
has  done  this!"    he  cried. 

"We  had  to  do  it,"   I   insisted. 

"You  know  my  sentiments  on  war. 
War  has  never  solved  anything,  and  it 
never  will.  Finish  your  share  in  this 
needless  butchery  if  you  must,  but 
when  the  war  is  over  go  home  to  rouse 
the  people  to  love  peace.  Teach  them 
to  love  the  awesome  wonders  of  the 
universe.  Loving  them,  they  cannot 
destroy  them,  and  man  is  part  of  its 
wonders." 

"How  can   I  do  this  without  you?" 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  "I  cannot. 
I'm  too  old.  You  were  right.  I  have 
shut  myself  too  long  away  from  the 
world.  I  cannot  turn  back.  You  have 
your  youth  and  ideals.  Use  them!" 

He  looked  at  me  long  and  steadily. 
I  felt  the  deep  wisdom  of  his  eyes,  the 
eyes  of  a  man  who  has  found  himself, 
and  I  knew  that  I  could  not  answer 
him. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

I  It's  Intaglio  i: 

BY  ELEANOR  HEAD  <> 


I  NTAGLIO.  Skip  the  g  when  you  pro- 
nounce it  and  you'll  say  it  about  right! 
The  word  is  Italian  and  it  means  to  cut 
in  or  to  carve.  In  English  use,  it  gen- 
erally indicates  carving  in  which  the 
design  is  cut  down  into  the  wood, 
linoleum,  plaster,  soap  or  other  mate- 
rial, leaving  part  of  the  original  flat 
surface  intact.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest 
variations  of  carving,  and  well  adapted 
to  soft  wood.  It  is  particularly  suitable 
for  simple  outline  carving. 

Materials  are  very  inexpensive,  con- 
sisting of  soft  wood  and  a  carving  tool. 
For  beginners,  balsa  is  ideal  since  it 
cuts  as  readily  as  soap.  Soft  pine  is 
good,  too,  especially  that  with  slight 
grain,  like  sugar  pine.  Basswood,  red- 
wood or  other  lightly  grained  soft  wood 
is  suitable.  Lumber-yard  scraps  will 
doubtless  supply  all  you  need.  For 
most  of  the  articles  illustrated,  wood 
one-half  to  one  inch  thick  is  practical. 

A  woodcutting  tool  known  as  a 
gouge  is  used.  This  can  be  a  V-gouge 
or  a  U-gouge,  so  called  from  the  form 
of  the  cutting  end.  Some  hardware 
stores  stock  wood-carving  tools.  Most 
art-supply  or  school-supply  or  hobby 
shops  have  them  or  can  order  them. 
But  you  can  easily  make  your  own, 
using  pen  points  or  umbrella  ribs.  Pen- 
point  gouges  are  easiest  to  fix.  Two  or 
three  sizes  are  advisable.  Artist's  crow- 
quill  pens  make  tools  that  cut  a  narrow 
line.  Ordinary  Spencerian  steel  writing 
Dens    make  wider    lines.    All    you    need 


to  do  is  stick  the  pen  firmly  into  its 
own  holder,  point  in.  This  leaves  the 
small  tubular  end  of  a  crow-quill,  or 
the  trough-like  end  of  an  ordinary  pen 
extending  out.  Sharpen  this  end  to  a 
keen  cutting  edge  by  rubbing  it  on  a 
steel   nail   file,  or  any  heavier  file. 

For  an  umbrella-rib  gouge,  use  a 
piece  of  rib  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  long.  A  length  of  three-eighths- 
or  half-inch  dowel  stick  becomes  the 
handle.  Or  use  a  comparable  stick  of 
wood.  In  one  end  drill  a  hole  one-half 
inch  deep,  of  the  correct  size  to  take 
the  rib.  Insert  rib,  sharpen  cutting 
end,  and  you  have  a  small-sized  gouge, 
to  be  used  alone  or  in  connection  with 
a  wider  pen-point  gouge. 

Intaglio  on  wood  produces  any  num- 
ber of  useful  and  attractively  decorated 
objects.  Among  them  are  hot  dish 
tiles,  Figures  A  and  B;  book  ends, 
Figure  C;  key  board  and  tie  rack,  Fig- 
ures G  and  H;  cookie  molds,  Figure  D; 
tray,  E,  and  magazine  rack,  F,  all  illus- 
trated. Articles  not  illustrated  may  in- 
clude kitchen  utensil  board  (like  Fig- 
ure G  but  larger) ,  coasters,  boxes, 
calendar,  thermometer  or  kitchen  or- 
der-blank mounts,  scrap  basket  and 
stationery  and  envelope  holders,  similar 
to  Figure  ¥,  but  smaller. 

Designs  are  cut  directly  into  the 
wood,  by  simply  pushing  the  gouge 
along  as  in  Figure  /.  This  produces  a 
groove  in  the  wood,  outlining  the  de- 
sign. Beginners  can  invent  or  copy  de- 
signs with  straight  lines,  then  guide 
the  gouge  against  a  six-inch  metal- 
edged  ruler.  As  the  gouge  becomes  dull 
or  the  cutting  edge  nicked,  sharpen 
again  on  a  file.  This  is  the  secret  of 
easy  carving.  When  you  carve  across 
the  grain,  push  the  gouge  more  slowly 
and  carefully.  If  the  grain  at  any  place 
is  unusually  hard,  the  point  of  a  sharp 
penknife  will  help  to  break  it  down. 
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Begin  with  something  simple,  like  a 
set  of  two  or  three  hot  dish  tiles,' which 
may  measure  from  four  to  seven  inches 
square.  Or  make  book  ends,  composed 
of  squares  of  similar  size  to  which  a 
thin  wood  or  a  tin  base  is  nailed.  See 
Figure  C.  Saw  wood  to  the  correct  size, 
then   sandpaper  all   rough  edges. 

On  paper  cut  the  size  of  whatever 
you  plan  to  make,  compose  an  appro- 
priate design.  Snowflakes  like  those  in 
A  and  B  are  effective  and  rather  easy 
to  carve,  because  you  can  guide  the 
gouge  with  a  ruler.  See  patterns  aa  and 
bb.  Copy  a  pattern  carefully,  then  trace 
it  to  the  wood.  This  may  be  left  in 
natural  color  as  the  design  is  cut  into 
it.  Flat  surfaces  may  be  painted  later. 
Or  you  can  paint  or  stain  the  entire 
surface  in  some  bright  or  dark  color, 
then  when  it  is  dry,  cut  into  it.  This 
produces  outlines  of  wood  color  against 
the  flat  painted  background,  as  in  de- 
signs A  and  B.  For  transferring  to  nat- 
ural wood,  use  carbon  paper  or  black 
the  back  of  the  pattern  with  soft  lead 
pencil.  In  transferring  to  dark-stained 
or  painted  wood,  rub  the  back  of  the 
paper  pattern  with  colored  pencil  or 
crayon  in  contrasting  color,  or  use 
white  mimeograph  carbon  paper. 

When  the  carving  is  completed,  go 
over  all  of  the  grooving  cut  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  of  about  equal  depth. 
If  any  part  is  too  shallow,  carve  it 
deeper.  If  you  have  made  a  mistake 
and  cut  in  the  wrong  place,  fill  the 
hollow  with  plastic  wood.  Oil  paint, 
enamel,  wood  stain  or  even  water  color 
can  be  used  to  enhance  the  decoration. 
Color  only  a  part  of  the  surface,  as  the 
leaves  of  Figure  C  or  the  flowers  in  F. 
When  paint  is  dry,  varnish  or  wax  the 
entire  surface. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  color 
any  of  the  wood,  since  carving  alone 
is    attractive.    The    article    can    be    var- 


nished, waxed  or  oiled.  For  cookie 
molds,  only  wax  or  oil  should  be  ap- 
plied. Rub  with  salad  oil  on  a  soft 
cloth,  or  with  melted  paraffin  on  a 
cloth.  Cookie  molds  may  need  an  ex- 
planation. They  can  be  made  in  blocks 
of  four  (or  six) ,  or  as  single  squares, 
all  shown  in  Figure  0.  Each  square 
should  be  a  size  suitable  for  a  cookie, 
say  three  inches.  Blocks  should  be 
separated  by  grooves  cut  with  a  gouge, 
as  shown  in  Figure  D.  Then  carve  a 
design  in  each  block,  making  the  cut 
as  deep  and  smooth  as  you  can.  When 
the  mold,  well  floured,  is  pressed  on 
rolled  cookie  dough,  the  design  is  im- 
pressed as  a  raised  outline.  Cut  cookies 
apart  with  a  knife,  then  bake.  Designs 
can  be  made  for  all  occasions,  such 
as  Christmas  tree,  wreath,  Hallowe'en 
cat   or  witch,    and   so   on. 

Key  ring,  G,  is  a  board  six  to  ten 
inches  long  and  three  or  four  inches 
wide,  with  hooks  screwed  in.  A  some- 
what larger  board  for  kitchen  utensils 
is  very  useful.  Screw  eyes  into  top  for 
hanging.  For  a  tie  rack,  drill  holes  and 
insert  three-inch  lengths  of  quarter- 
inch  dowel  stick.  The  magazine  rack, 
F,  is  twelve  inches  by  ten  by  six,  and 
has  darning-spool  legs  and  rope  han- 
dles knotted  into  holes  bored  with  bit 
and  brace.  A  carved  tray  bottom  like 
E  can  be  framed  with  molding  or  made 
to  fit  an  old  picture  frame.  Screw  on 
handles.  All  of  these  carved  articles 
make  useful   and  welcome  gifts. 

To  enlarge  patterns  ff  or  hh,  extend 
background  squared  lines  across  the  de- 
signs. On  plain  paper  rule  pencil  lines 
one-half  inch  to  one  inch  apart,  de- 
pending on  how  great  an  enlargement 
is  required.  Cross  lines  with  other  lines 
to  form  squares.  Copy  the  outlines  in 
each  square,  enlarging  them  to  fit  the 
penciled  squares.  True  the  finished 
copy,  then  trace  to  wood. 
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'PRIVATE  Larry  Pinnytate,  ha  If -dressed 

and   lazily  gazing  through  the  window, 

suddenly    saw    the    first    sergeant    ap- 

i  proaching  the  barracks.   "Holy  smoke," 

!  he  moaned,    leaping  off   his  bunk.    "If 

!  I  don't  get  out  of  here  on  the  double 

I'll  be  grabbed  for  a  detail  sure  as  dogs 

have  pups." 

He  reached  for  his  fatigue  jacket, 
slipped  into  it  on  the  run,  and  sneaked 
out  the  latrine  door.  He  looked  neither 
back,  right  nor  left,  as  he  hurried  away, 
and  was  tense  and  apprehensive  until 
he  reached  the  timberland  half  a  mile 
from  the  company  area.  At  this  point 
he  relaxed  and  breathed  more  easily, 
cut  off  the  main  road,  then  tramped 
deep  into  the  woods  until  he  came  to 
his  favorite  siesta  patch.  He  made  a 
deep  bed  of  leaves,  plumped  onto  it 
wearily,  and  heaved  a  contented  sigh. 
"Ah,"  he  smiled  to  himself.  "Cold- 
bricks'  Haven.  Let  the  jerks  grab  the 
details.  I'll  grab  my  beauty  rest.  That 
first  sergeant  has  a  snafued  duty  roster, 
anyway.  If  you  keep  out  of  his  sight, 
you're  safe.  What  with  my  beautiful 
bad    back,    and    goofing   off,    I    haven't 


been  hit  with  a  detail  in  almost  a 
month." 

He  looked  up  through  the  soaring 
trees  at  the  distant  September  sun, 
blinked,  and  shut  his  eyes  blissfully. 
"This  beats  working  all  to  heck,"  he 
congratulated  himself.  "Okay  by  me  for 
Moe  and  Schmoe  to  knock  themselves 
out  as  KP  and  latrine  orderly.  I'm  so 
pooped  after  last  night's  session  in  town 
I  could  stay  here  for  a  week.  You  gotta 
be  smart  in  this  man's  Army.  Yes  sir, 
smart." 

Forthwith  he  was  sound  asleep,  and 
then    Private    Pinnytate    had    a    dream. 

It  was  reveille,  and  he  yawningly 
rolled  out  of  bed  with  the  rest  of  the 
barracks'  occupants.  He  picked  up  his 
towel  and  shaving  equipment  and  shuf- 
fled into  the  shower  room.  Then  his 
eyes  snapped  open  wide.  "Gosh  aw- 
mighty,"  he  growled,  "look  at  this  place, 
willyuh?  What's  it  supposed  to  be,  a 
pigpen?  Papers,  cigarette  butts  and 
magazines  all  over  the  floor.  The  wash 
basins  loaded  with  junk:  empty  shaving 
tubes,  old  toothbrushes,  razor  blades, 
hair-tonic    bottles,    powder    tins.    .    .    , 
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who     the     devil     was     latrine     orderly 
yesterday,    anyway?" 

"Ozzie  Seegar,"  snapped  a  fellow- 
sufferer.  "But  he  goofed  off  somewhere 
and  didn't  pull  it." 

Private  Pinnytate  grunted.  "What  a 
sight  to  greet  you  first  thing  in  the 
morning!  Enough  to  turn  a  guy's 
stomach."  He  lathered  his  face  indig- 
nantly. "Soldiers  like  that  Seegar  are 
a  menace  to  the  Army.  They  oughta 
be  court-martialed." 

He  finished  shaving,  dressed,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  early-morning  air. 
He  inhaled  deeply.  "Ah,"  he  glowed, 
forgetting  his  anger  at  the  goldbrick 
orderly,  "these  Jersey  mornings  are 
superduper  stuff  in  the  fall.  One  breath 
of  this  air  and  I  can  eat  for  five.  Jiggers, 
I  hope  they  have  a  good  breakfast,  t 
could  go  for  a  big  juicy  orange,  a  mess 
of  bacon  and  eggs,  a  bowl  of  hot  cereal, 
couple  slices  of  toast  and  a  whole  jug 
of   coffee." 

But  when  he  reached  the  mess  hall 
after  roll  call,  the  place  was  dark.  Dis- 
consolate Cl's  were  returning  to  the 
barracks  with  unused  gear.  "What  the 
dickens?"  puzzled  Private  Pinnytate. 
"Don't  we  get  any  chow  this  morning?" 
"Nah,"  grumbled  an  unhappy  PFC. 
"The  cooks  got  mad  because  nobody 
was  showing  up  for  KP.  All  the  guys 
glomming  off,  or  hitting  the  sick  book. 
The  cooks  said  why  should  they  knock 
themselves  out  if  no  one's  gonna  help 
'em.  So  they  packed  it  in.  Today  we 
do  without  chow." 

Private  Pinnytate  snorted.  "But  that 
ain't  fair!"  he  protested.  "How  can  a 
man  do  a  day's  work  without  grub?" 
The  PFC  looked  at  him,  his  mouth 
spreading  into  a  grin.  Then  he  broke 
into  downright  laughter.  "Private  Pinny- 
tate," he  finally  managed  to  declare, 
"you  talking  about  work  is  like  Jimmy 
Durante    talking    about    button-noses." 


Pinnytate  growled  and  stomped  back 
to  the  barracks — but  subsequently  he 
reconciled  himself.  "Oh,  well,"  he  re- 
flected, almost  happily,  "at  least  we  get 
paid  today.  I'll  AWOL  into  town  soon 
as  I  get  my  dough  and  have  me  a 
double-breakfast." 

He  sauntered  up  to  the  bulletin  board 
for  the  announcement  of  pay  time.  But 
there  was  a  notice  which  ominously 
stated,  "Pay  day  has  been  indefinitely 
postponed." 

He  stared  with  mouth  agape.  "Hey!" 
he  hollered  at  the  first  CI  he  spotted. 
"Why  ain't  we  getting  paid  today?" 
The  Gl  snickered.  "You  know  what  a 
good-for-nothing  loafer  that  company 
clerk  is,  always  making  up  phony  stories 
about  a  bad  back  and  all.  Heck,  he 
didn't  even  prepare  the  pay  roll  this 
month." 

Pinnytate  had  a  whirling  sensation  in 
his  head,  an  empty  feeling  in  his 
stomach.  "It  ain't  fair!"  he  moaned. 
"I'm  starving!  If  I  don't  get  something 
to  eat,  I'll  collapse  in  a  heap!" 

Desperately  he  tried  to  figure  it  out. 
Then,  "I've  got  it,"  he  finally  decided. 
"The  Red  Cross  man.  I'll  hit  him  up  for 
a  couple  of  bucks,  then  make  for  town 
or   the   Service   Club." 

He  rushed  to  the  Red  Cross  building 
— but  found  it  locked.  He  shaded  his 
eyes,  and  peered  anxiously  through  a 
window.  The  place  was  deserted. 

"Looking  for  somebody,  bud?" 
asked   a    passing   corporal. 

"Yeah,"  panted  Private  Pinnytate. 
"The  Red  Cross  man.  Seen  him  around?" 
The  corporal  chuckled  knowingly. 
"Pete's  sake,"  he  said,  "that  guy  ain't 
been  there  in  over  a  week.  Any  time 
somebody  comes  looking  for  him,  he 
sneaks  off  into  a  clump  of  trees  down 
the  road.  Hates  people,  that  Joe,  won't 
do  anything  for  anybody." 

The  corporal  continued  on   his  way, 
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and  Private  Pinnytate  began  to  perspire. 
"I'm  getting  a  headache  for  lack  of 
food,"  he  lamented.  "This  Army  is  no 
good  to  its  guys.  It'll  let  you  stand 
around  and  starve.  I'm  going  to  write 
my  Congressman,  I'll  tell  all  the  news- 
papers,   I'll,    I'll    .    .    ." 

In  his  frustration  he  abruptly  came 
upon  a  sure-fire  plan.  He'd  get  into 
town,  make  a  reverse-charge  call  home, 
and  have  'em  wire  him  money.  He 
wouldn't  even  bother  with  a  pass.  He'd 
make  up  a  fake  one,  and  he  wouldn't 
even  give  a  hoot  if  he  got  caught.  What 
could  the  authorities  do  to  him  if  they 
did  grab  him?  They  hadn't  furnished 
him  with  a  sliver  of  breakfast,  and  here 
it  was  past  noon  with  no  sign  of  lunch. 
A  guy  couldn't  just  hang  around  camp 
and  hunger  to  death! 

He  made  a  beeline  for  the  barracks 
to  change  from  his  fatigues  to  OD's. 
But  when  he  took  his  uniform  from  the 
rack  he  found  an  enormous  hole  in  the 
seat  of  the  pants.  "For  the  love  of 
Mike!"  he  cried.  "When  did  that  hap- 
pen? I  can't  wear  those.  I'm  going  to 
exchange  'em  at  the  supply  room  for 
another   pair!" 

But  the  supply  room,  like  the  Red 
Cross  building  and  mess  hall,  was  closed 
and  empty.  "It's  a  trick!"  Private  Pinny- 
tate screamed.  "Everybody's  playing 
tricks  on  me!" 

The  supply  sergeant  appeared  from 
nowhere.  "Take  it  easy,  Pinnytate,"  he 
growled.  "It's  no  trick.  Everybody 
assigned  to  the  supply  room  gets  off 
with  some  excuse  or  other.  I  can't  run 
the  whole  works  myself,  so  I'm  just 
standing  by  till  I  get  some  help." 

"But  these  pants  of  mine!"  Pinnytate 
wailed.  "Look  at  the  hole  in  'em.  I 
can't  wear  them  into  town;  everybody'!! 
laugh  at  me!" 

"That's    right,"    the    supply   sergeant 


admitted.  As  though  to  prove  it,  he 
burst  out  laughing.  The  first  sergeant 
suddenly  appeared.  He,  too,  broke  into 
rollicking  laughter.  The  Red  Cross  man 
was  laughing.  All  the  cooks  and  the 
mess  sergeant  were  there,  and  they  were 
doubled  up  with  hilarity.  So  were  the 
latrine  orderly  and  the  truck  drivers 
and  the  quartermaster  men  and  the 
ordnance  men  and  the  company  clerk. 

They  all  pointed  at  Pinnytate  and  his 
torn  trousers  and  empty  stomach  and 
laughed  louder  and  louder,  so  that  the 
very  ground  seemed  to  shake.  His 
throat  was  parched.  His  stomach  hurt. 
The  blood  had  left  his  face,  and  he  was 
perspiring  so  that  his  fatigues  were 
sticking  to  his  body.  He  wanted  to  run, 
and  he  did  run,  but  they  followed  him, 
and  the  faster  he  went  the  faster 
they  chased,  gesturing  and  laughing 
crazily.   .   .    . 

He  awoke  trembling,  in  a  chill  sweat. 
He  looked  around  him  fearfully,  and  saw 
nothing  but  the  trees,  heard  nothing 
but  a  cricket  and  a  truck  rumbling  along 
in  the  distance.  He  lit  a  cigarette  shaki- 
ly. "Boy,"  he  sighed.  "Boyohboy."  He 
inhaled  once,  crushed  the  cigarette 
underfoot,  and  made  for  the  road.  He 
started  back  to  the  company  area,  first 
walking,  now  jogging.  Then  he  broke 
into  a  run  until  he  reached  the  orderly 
room. 

Panting  heavily,  he  stood  before  the 
first  sergeant.  "Sarge,"  he  gasped, 
"I  don't  know  what  happened  this 
morning,  but  you  overlooked  me.  Don't 
you  have  a  detail  for  me  today?" 

The  sergeant  stared  incredulously. 
"You?  Pinnytate?  You're  volunteering 
for  a  detail?" 

"Yeah,"  Private  Pinnytate  nodded. 
"A  detail — make  it  tough.  I've  got  a 
lot  of  energy   I   wanna  work  off." 


New  Mexico's  Colossal  Cave 


By    BERTHA    BLANCHARD 


Q.ARLSBAD  Caverns  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  perhaps  the  oldest  group  of 
caves  in  the  world.  It  took  Nature 
60,000,000  years  to  hollow  out  a  long 
chain  of  underground  passages  and 
rooms,  to  build  huge  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  and  decorate  them  so  elab- 
orately that  these  caverns  are  one  of 
the    world's    greatest    natural    wonders. 

Although  Basket  Maker  Indians 
used  the  cave  entrance  as  a  shelter 
from  the  weather  4,000  years  ago,  it 
was  unknown  to  white  men  until 
recent  years. 

Early  one  evening  in  1901  Jim 
White,  a  Texas  cowboy  watching  his 
cattle  in  the  Guadalupe  foothills,  saw 
a  huge  black  smoke-like  cloud  low 
in  the  distance.   Quickly  he  turned  his 


Slowly,  through  millions  of  years,  Nature 
elaborately  decorated  the  caverns.  {Santa  Fe 
Railway  photo) 
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horse  and  rode  toward  it.  As  he  drew 
closer  he  could  see  that  the  dark  cloud 
was  billowing  out  of  an  enormous  hole 
in  the  side  of  a  foothill.  Hurrying 
nearer,  he  realized  to  his  amazement 
that  what  he  saw  was  a  mass  of  flying 
bats  pouring  from  the  darkness  of  a 
cave.  For  two  hours  he  couldn't  take 
his  eyes  off  the  swirling  horde.  Then 
he  made  a  decision.  Any  hole  large 
enough  to  shelter  millions  of  bats 
should   be   explored. 

Jim  White  first  entered  the  cave 
with  a  small  Mexican  boy.  For  years 
afterward  during  his  spare  time  Jim 
explored  the  caverns.  It  was  slow, 
dangerous  work.  Needle-sharp  projec- 
tions covered  the  floor,  one  misstep 
might  mean  a  plunge  into  unknown 
depths  of  inky  blackness.  Few  people 
were  interested  in  going  with  him. 
Often  he  went  alone,  unwinding  balls 
of  string  as  he  wandered  through  the 
rooms,  using  the  cord  to  guide  him  out 
again.  When  he  told  of  the  wonders 
that  his  crude  miner's  lamp  revealed 
people  laughed  at  him.  It  was  not  until 
he  persuaded  a  photographer  to  go  with 
him  to  take  pictures  that  local  people 
became  interested  in  the  marvels  of 
his  discovery. 

The  colossal  cave  attracted  wide  at- 
tention after  the  National  Geographic 
Society  explored  it  in  1923.  That  same 
year  Calvin  Coolidge,  by  presidential 
proclamation,  set  aside  the  caverns 
region  as  a  national  monument.  Further 
exploration  by  the  National  Park 
Service  led  Congress,  in  1 930,  to  desig- 
nate the  caverns  a  National  Park. 
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So  popular  has  this  underground 
wonderland  become  that  each  year 
100,000  people  visit  Carlsbad  Caverns, 
which  lie  hidden  under  the  barren  foot- 
hills of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  of 
southeastern  New  Mexico  27  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Carlsbad. 

The  caverns  are  open  to  visitors 
every  day  in  the  year  because  the 
temperature  of  56  degrees  is  the  same 
both   summer  and  winter. 

You  join  a  group  of  perhaps 
400  people  for  your  trip  into  the 
caverns.  A  wide  trail  leads  down 
through  the  entrance  into  a  large  main 
corridor,  where  a  Park  Ranger  tells  you 
of  the  wonders  you  are  about  to  ex- 
plore. It  takes  a  few  minutes  to  ac- 
custom your  eyes  to  the  dimness  of 
the  cave  and  the  soft  glow  of  the  con- 
cealed  floodlights. 

In  the  large  room  near  the  entrance, 
at  the  left  of  the  main  trail,  the  bats 
sleep  during  the  daytime.  At  evening 
during  the  summer  months  from  three 
to  five  million  fly  out  of  the  cave  to 
feed  on  insects,  swarming  back  the 
following  morning  ahead  of  sunrise. 

The  most  beautiful  cave  in  the  cav- 
erns is  the  King's  Palace,  which  you 
enter  through  a  short  tunnel  farther 
down  the  trail.  This  is  an  almost  cir- 
cular room  and  is  separated  from  the 
adjoining  Queen's  Chamber  and  Papoose 
Room  by  sheet  stalactites  which  hang 
in  graceful  folds  like  great  curtains  of 
velvet.  These  are  so  translucent  that  a 
light  placed  behind  them  reveals  tints 
of  pink  and  rose. 

The  Queen's  Chamber  also  has  cloth- 
thin  draperies  and  delicate,  coral-like 
formations  that  make  this  room  a  bit 
of  fairyland.  In  the  Papoose  Room 
stalagmites,  shaped  like  little  wigwams, 
squat  on   the  floor. 

From  the  King's  Palace  you  continue 
on  the  trail  until  you  come  to  the  most 


Cascades  and  frozen  "waterfalls"  decorate 
the  walls  of  the  Big  Room.  {Southern  Pacific 
photo) 


unique  lunch  room  in  the  world,  lo- 
cated 750  feet  below  the  surface.  Here 
you  can  mail  postal  cards  to  your 
friends  from  "The  Underworld."  A  box 
lunch  with  hot  coffee  brings  you  back 
to  partial  reality  and  gives  you  renewed 
energy  to  explore  the  Big  Room,  which 
is  the  most  spectacular  part  of  the  trip. 
For  two  hours  you  wander  in  awed 
amazement  about  the  floor  of  this 
enormous  cavity  in  a  forest  of  stone. 
The  room  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  625 
feet  wide,  and  300  feet  to  the  ceiling. 
Gigantic  stalagmites  rise  40  feet  into 
the  air  near  basins  of  water,  clear  and 
silent  as  glass.  Tall,  fragile  columns  of 
living  stone  give  an  eerie  appearance 
as  the  floodlights  silhouette  them 
against  frozen  cascades  that  partially 
hide  the  walls.  The  Giant  Dome  is  62 
feet  high,  the  largest  and  oldest  stalag- 
mite in  the  world.  According  to  sci- 
entists it  takes  a  hundred  years  to 
form    one   cubic    inch   of   cave   marble, 
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so  the  Giant  Dome  is  known  to  be  over 
5,000,000   years   old. 

The  Park  Ranger  tells  you  how 
stalactites  and  stalagmites  are  formed. 
When  water,  carrying  lime  in  solution, 
seeps  into  the  cave  it  partially  evapo- 
rates before  dropping  to  the  floor, 
leaving  a  small  deposit  of  lime.  Thus 
through  the  ages  stalactites  are  built. 
The  water  which  drops  on  the  floor 
evaporates,  leaving  a  lime  deposit  and 
in  this  way  stalagmites  are  built  up  on 
the  cave  floor.  Sometimes  a  stalagmite 
and  a  stalactite  meet;  then  a  column 
is  formed. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
a  large  part  of  these  enormous  caverns 
has  been  only  partially  explored.  Below 
the  750-foot  level  there  are  two  other 
vast  subterranean  regions,  one  at  900 
feet  and  still  another  at   1,320  feet. 


One  ©f  the  largest  domes  is  called 
the  Rock  of  Ages.  Near  this  rock, 
hoary  with  age,  the  party  stands  in 
silence  while  the  lights  are  turned  out. 
For  the  first  time  in  your  life  you  are 
in  total  darkness  for  two  minutes — two 
minutes  that  seem  an  eternity. 

From  the  Big  Room  you  return  to 
the  lunch  room.  For  five  hours  you 
have  explored  seven  miles  of  trail  in 
the  caverns.  You  welcome  the  two 
elevators,  each  carrying  1  1  passengers 
up  754  feet  to  the  surface  in  60  sec- 
onds. 

Out  in  the  blinding  sunshine  of  the 
familiar  world  again,  you  may  doubt 
the  reality  of  that  fantastic  under- 
ground wonderland,  that  awe-inspiring 
experience  which  is  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National   Park. 


Subchannel  Railroad 

The  idea  of  a  tunnel  under  the  English  Channel,  conceived  in  Napoleon's  day, 
refused  to  die.  In  1872,  more  than  a  half  century  later,  driving  was  started  from 
Dover,  England,  and  from  Sangette,  France.  When  each  bore  was  more  than  a 
mile  from  shore,  and  the  entire  world  had  become  interested,  military  leaders 
who  feared  England  was  being  opened  to  invasion  influenced  Parliament  to  have 
the  driving  stopped.  This  was  done  and  the  holes  were  sealed.  Despite  all  efforts 
at  different  periods  during  the  ensuing  years  to  resume  the  project  England  con- 
tinued to  say  no.  Discussion  continued  until  1934,  when  ominous  political  de- 
velopments in  Europe  precluded  further  consideration  of  the  idea. 

Now  again  the  practicability  of  tunneling  under  the  English  Channel  is  being 
investigated  by  the  governments  of  England  and  France.  This  time  a  subway  is 
proposed  that  will  carry  two  railroad  tracks  and  a  two-lane  highway.  When  com- 
pleted, at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000,000,  this  proposed  twenty-eight  mile  subway 
will  be  equipped  with  pneumatic  postal  tubes,  artificial  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilating  facilities.  The  route  under  consideration  is  from  Cape  Criz  Nez  in 
France  to  Folkstone,  England. 

Whether  necessary  regard  for  national  security  or  the  economic  situation  will 
impede  the  present  proposal  remains  to  be  seen.  The  idea  lives. — Frank  Ball 
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I  HE  sheep-killing  in  Woodbridge  had 
been  going  on  for  eighteen  months. 
Judson  Smith's  flock  of  long-wool 
Southdowns  was  the  first  one  attacked. 
Early  one  July  morning,  he  found  them 
scattered  for  two  miles  along  the  wood 
road,  bleating  piteously.  Of  the  eighty- 
six  sheep,  fifteen  were  missing.  Three 
torn  and  mangled  bodies  were  found 
in  the  upland  pasture,  but  a  dozen  had 
disappeared  entirely.  People  generally 
concluded  that  they  had  been  pursued 
into  the  Trembling  Slugh  by  dogs,  and 
had  sunk  in  that  seemingly  bottomless 
quagmire. 

One  after  another  the  flocks   in  the 
neighborhood    were    similarly    attacked, 


usually  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month 
apart.  A  number  of  sheep  were  always 
missing,  and  finally  the  town  board, 
suspecting  fraud,  refused  to  pay  for  the 
slaughtered  sheep  unless  their  pelts 
were  produced   in  evidence. 

Our  flock  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Merinos  was  among  the  last  to  be  mo- 
lested. Like  most  other  sheep-owners, 
we  early  took  every  possible  precaution 
to  protect  our  woolly  charges,  bringing 
them  in  from  the  pasture  every  night, 
and  building  a  tight  board  fence  seven 
feet  high   around  their  yard. 

One  night  in  December  I  drove  the 
sheep  home  as  usual.  Since  the  season 
was    exceptionally    open,    we    had    let 


We   waited    behind    a    clump    of    trees    and    presently    a    one-horse    sleigh    was    driven    past    us. 
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them  out  in  the  creek  meadows  every 
warm  afternoon  for  more  than  a  week. 
Later  I  was  blamed  for  not  having  put 
up  the  bars,  but  I  felt  sure  I  had  not 
been  so  negligent. 

About   two   o'clock   in   the   morning 
we    were    wakened    by    a    tremendous 
uproar  outside,  and  as  soon  as  Father, 
the     hired     man,     and     I 
could  dress  we   rushed  to 
the  door. 

A  dozen  or  more  of  the 
frightened  sheep  were 
huddled  in  the  entry  be- 
neath the  front  porch.  Up 
and  down  the  road  others 
were  racing  and  bleating, 
and  the  flock  was  so  scat- 
tered that  it  took  us  until 
noon  to  get  them  together 
again.  Only  three  were 
left  in  the  yard,  two  dead  and  the 
other  dying. 

Our  dog's  kennel  was  close  to  the 
house.  Half  mastiff,  half  collie,  Terror 
had  been  free  to  come  and  go  at  will 
until  the  killing  began.  In  recent 
months  we  had  kept  him  chained  up 
after  nightfall.  Now  we  found  his 
chain  broken  and  the  dog  missing. 

He  came  back  at  daylight,  covered 
with  blood  and  apparently  in  great 
pain,  but  a  careful  search  revealed  no 
serious  wounds  on  his  body.  We  be- 
lieved he  had  attacked  and  pursued 
the  sheep-killing  dogs  until  they  had 
driven  him  back,  but  many  contended 
that  he  had  broken  loose  and  led  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  sheep — if  he  had 
not  been  alone  in  it.  They  demanded 
that  the  dog  be  killed,  and  when  we 
failed  to  comply  they  procured  an  or- 
der for  his  execution  from  a  local 
justice  of  the  peace. 

Hearing  of  this  order,  I  did  what 
might  have  proved  to  be  a  very  foolish 
and    troublesome    thing.    I    took   Terror 


"I'm  afraid  that  sooner 
or  later  he  will  have  to  be 
put  out  of  the  way  .  .  ." 


ing      very 


to  an  unused  cellar  under  our  old  grain 
barn  and  hid  him  there.  Even  Father 
and  Mother  did  not  know  where  he 
was,  although  no  doubt  they  suspected 
that  I  knew.  When  the  constable  who 
brought  the  order  warned  Father  that 
he  might  get  into  serious  trouble, 
Father  asked  me  no  questions,  and  the 
officer  had  to  go  away 
without  shooting  our  old 
pet. 

"I'm  afraid  that  sooner 
or  later  he  will  have  to  be 
put  out  of  the  way,  Wil- 
lie," Mother  said,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "If 
there  should  be  another 
serious  killing  Snyder 
probably  will  come  armed 
with   a    search   warrant." 

I  wandered  about,  feel- 
miserable  and  pondering 
deeply  on  the  injustice  of  human  law. 
Our  losses  from  the  killing  had  been 
considerable — seven  sheep  wounded, 
five  killed,  and  eight  apparently  chased 
into  Black  Creek  and  washed  down- 
stream in  its  swollen  current.  At  least 
that  was  what  people  said;  and  no  one 
could  deny  that  they  were  missing,  for 
Father  had  had  the  original  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  counted  and  the  total 
certified  to  by  disinterested  parties 
during  the  preceding  fall.  Despite  that 
fact  it  seemed  doubtful  that  the  town 
board  would  pay  for  the  eight,  which 
therefore  would  probably  be  a  com- 
plete loss. 

The  ground  had  been  nearly  bare 
until  Christmas  Eve,  two  days  after 
Constable  Snyder's  visit,  when  a  snow- 
storm began  that  lasted  three  days. 
The  roads  were  not  yet  fully  cleared 
when  "French  Louis"  Brevoir  appeared 
with  a  heavy  load  of  hemlock  tanbark 
which  he  was  drawing,  he  said,  to  the 
neighboring  town  of  Greenville.  Arriv- 
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ing  at  our  big  drift,  his  long  sleigh 
suddenly  turned  bottom  upward  and 
he  was  thrown  to  one  side  and  buried 
for  a  moment  in  the  soft  snow. 

I  saw  the  accident  and  ran  out  to 
help  the  man,  for  his  frightened  horses 
were  floundering  about  and  likely  to 
injure  themselves.  Running  to  their 
heads,  I  quieted  them;  but  to  my 
surprise  Louis  did  not  assist  me,  hurry- 
ing instead  with  all  possible  speed  to 
right   his   load. 

"Tanks,  t'anks,"  he  cried.  "Yo'  hoi' 
um  horse  li'l  min't'  'n'  me'll  right  um 
up  here.  Yo'  stay  dere;  hoi'  um  tight!" 

"Sha'n't  I  help  you,  Mr.  Brevoir?" 
I  asked.  "I  think  the  team  will  keep 
quiet  now." 

"Non — no,  no!"  he  shouted  back 
over  his  shoulder,  with  unnecessary 
vehemence  it  seemed  to  me.  "Me  ver' 
'fraid  dey  staht  sudden  lahk — upset 
'gain.  Yo'  stay  dere,  righ'  dere,  please." 

All  this  time  he  was  tugging  fran- 
tically at  the  overturned  sleigh,  which 
had  been  half  emptied  of  its  load. 
Without  warning  it  righted  so  sud- 
denly that  a  portion  of  the  bark  was 
thrown  out  on  the  other  side,  and  with 
it  a  bundle  of  fresh  skins,  tightly 
rolled,  but  not  so  tightly  that  I  failed 
to  see  what  resembled  wool  protruding 
from   the  end. 

Like  a  flash  a  suspicion  came  to  me 
that  was  increased  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty when  Louis  ran  swiftly  round 
the  rear  of  the  sleigh,  seized  the 
bundle,  threw  it  back  on  the  load,  and 
covered  it  with  a  huge  piece  of  bark. 
Leaving  the  horses'  heads,  I  went  back, 
despite  his  protestations,  and  helped 
him  finish  loading.  Then  I  saw  that 
the  tanbark  did  not  rest  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  sleigh-box,  but  upon  a 
thick  canvas  which  covered  something 
beneath — fresh    mutton,    I    was   sure. 

Louis     was     a     middle-aged     French 


Canadian,  who  had  lived  in  the  old 
Washburne  slashing  for  several  years. 
He  kept  to  himself  and  was  ignorant 
and  unprogressive ;  but  he  was  always 
polite,  and  appeared  to  be  inoffensive 
and  industrious.  He  supported  his  large 
family  by  burning  charcoal  in  summer, 
and  cutting  tanbark  and  firewood  in 
other  seasons.  His  savage  wolfhound, 
Bonaparte,  had  been  under  suspicion 
as  one  of  the  sheep-killers;  but  when 
the  whole  family  came  forward  and 
swore  that  the  dog  was  locked  in  their 
stable  every  night  the  proceedings  had 
been   dropped. 

As  soon  as  Louis  left  I  hurried  to 
Father  to  tell  all  I  had  seen  and  sus- 
pected. He  whistled  loudly,  and  went 
out  to  harness  Bessie,  our  fast  mare, 
to  a  cutter.  "Get  in  here  with  me," 
he  called.  "We'll  drive  by  the  back 
road  to  Greenville  and  head  the  rascal 
off." 

Our  cold  drive  of  twelve  miles  came 
to  nothing.  Louis  did  not  appear  in 
Greenville,    and    careful    inquiries    indi- 
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cated  that  neither  the  tanners  nor  the 
butchers  of  that  village  had  ever  seen 
him.  Going  home  we  found  where 
Louis  had  turned  off  to  the  east.  We 
decided  that  his  destination  must  be 
either  Auburn  or  Syracuse,  cities  where 
it  would  be  difficult  to  identify  his 
plunder  once  it  was  disposed  of — 
which  would  be  before  we  could  pos- 
sibly overtake  him.  So,  very  reluctantly, 
we  gave  up  the  chase. 

"We'll  have  to  wait  until  this  snow 
melts  or  crusts  over,"  Father  said. 
"Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  there 
never  has  been  a  killing  when  the 
snow  was  soft  and  would  carry  a 
track.  All  but  one  have  been  when 
the  ground  was  nearly  or  quite  bare. 
That  one  was  at  Seymour's,  last  winter. 
Don't  you  remember,  Will,  that  then 
the  crust  was  so  thick  and  strong  that 
even  the  hoofs  of  the  sheep  made  no 
print  that  could  be  followed?" 

Father  was  right.  We  took  our  neigh- 
bor, Eben  Sweet,  into  our  confidence 
and  waited  as  patiently  as  we  could. 
The  secret  of  my  anxiety  was  fear  that 
the  search  warrant  might  be  served  at 
any  moment  and  that  we  would  lose 
Terror. 

Not  until  New  Year's  Day  did  any- 
thing happen  to  further  our  plans.  Then 
a  drizzling  rain  set  in  and  with  it  zero 
weather.  The  night  of  January  second 
was  lighted  by  a  brilliant  moon  till 
half  past  eleven  o'clock.  At  midnight 
Father  called  me,  and  in  the  kitchen 
I  found  Mr.  Sweet  and  his  sons,  Tom 
and  John,  both  older  than   I. 

After  we  had  hastily  swallowed  some 
hot  coffee  Father  turned  to  me.  "Will, 
if  you  happen  to  know  where  Terror  is 
you  might  bring  him  out.  He  may  be 
useful    to    us    before    morning." 

I  got  the  dog  and  we  set  off  on 
foot,  the  crust  crushing  beneath  our 
rubber  boots  but  leaving  hardly  a  trace 


behind.  We  headed  for  Louis'  log  cabin 
in  the  slashing,  for  both  Father  and 
Mr.  Sweet  felt  sure  he  would  choose 
the  moonless  part  of  the  night  for  a 
killing  and  they  hoped  to  catch  him 
in  the  act.  It  was  so  dark  we  could 
scarcely  see  one  another  although  we 
were  only  a  few  feet  apart.  Clouds 
had  begun  to  gather  before  the  moon 
went  down. 

The  Washburne  tract  was  in  a  lone- 
ly place  about  two  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  our  home.  As  we  came  close 
we  were  gratified  to  see  a  lantern 
glimmer  as  it  was  carried  from  the 
cabin  to  the  stable.  We  waited  behind 
a  clump  of  fir  trees  and  presently  a 
one-horse  sleigh  was  driven  past  us. 
In  it,  apparently,  were  three  men:  Louis 
and  his  grown  son,  Pierre,  we  were  sure, 
but  who  the  other  was  we  could  not 
guess.  They  drove  so  briskly  that  we 
had  difficulty  keeping  them  in  view. 
Fortunately,  the  road  followed  a  ridge 
where  they  were  silhouetted  against  the 
sky;  while  we  could  follow  the  valley 
which  not  only  afforded  concealment 
but  greatly  shortened  the  distance. 

At  the  corner  they  turned  toward  our 
farm  and  passed  it  by;  but  now  they 
drove  more  slowly  and  cautiously.  In 
a  moment,  to  our  surprise  and  to  Mr. 
Sweet's  anger,  we  saw  plainly  that  his 
farm  was  their  destination.  A  half  dozen 
rods  back  from  the  barn  they  left  the 
sleigh  in  the  road,  tying  the  horse  to 
the  overhanging  limb  of  a  huge  maple. 
Two  men  crept  cautiously  ahead  on  foot. 
Only  then  did  we  realize  that  the  third 
figure  we  had  seen  sitting  bolt  upright 
between  them  was  the  wolfhound. 

I  had  been  leading  Terror  with  a  rope. 
Now  Father,  fearing  he  might  bark, 
grasped  the  dog's  nose  with  his  hand 
while  we  eased  forward  behind  a  stone 
wall  until  we  came  close  to  the  gate 
of  the  Sweet  sheepfold. 
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The  Frenchman  opened  this  gate,  and 
to  our  surprise  immediately  closed  it 
behind  him  and  his  son.  Going  softly 
among  the  sheep,  the  two  men  seized 
one  animal  after  another  and  bound 
their  legs,  doing  their  work  so  swiftly 
and  skillfully  that  the  astonished  crea- 
tures made  no  particular  outcry  or  dis- 
turbance. When  seven  of  the  fattest 
sheep  had  been  secured  Pierre  went 
back  and  silently  led  the  horse  to  the 
gate,  where  he  and  his  father  loaded 
the  bound  sheep  into  the  sleigh. 

"Sweet,"  Father  whispered,  "you  and 
your  boys  seize  the  horse  by  the  head 
and  down  Pierre.  Louis  is  about  to  set 
his  dog  on  the  flock,  but  Terror  will 
attend  to  the  beast  while  Will  and  I 
overpower  the  old  man.  Ready — now!" 

The  gate  had  been  set  wide  open  and 


the  sleigh  carefully  headed  for  home. 
Old  Louis  made  a  gesture  to  the  dog, 
which  sprang  like  a  tiger  toward  the 
helpless  flock.  At  the  same  instant 
Father  released  Terror,  and  our  com- 
bined attack  was  so  sudden  and  un- 
expected that  we  met  with  no  resistance 
worth  mentioning.  True,  the  dogs  fought 
savagely,  but  only  for  an  instant,  and 
a  blow  from  a  club  ended  Bonaparte's 
evil   career. 

In  the  gray  dawn  we  turned  our 
prisoners  over  to  Snyder  and  told  our 
story.  He  showed  us  the  search  warrant 
I  had  so  much  dreaded,  then  with  a 
shamefaced  smile  tore  it  in  half.  Since 
that  day  Woodbridge  has  had  no  more 
than  an  occasional  and  easily  explained 
case  of  sheep-killing,  and  our  dog  Terror 
runs  free. 


DlSCOUragcd?  (Continued  from  page  6) 


considered  himself  something  of  a  suc- 
cess. The  day  he  admitted  this  was  the 
day  he  placed  his  right  hand  on  the 
Bible  and  swore  as  President  of  the 
United  States  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  was  James  A.  Garfield. 

Demosthenes  became  a  speaker  of  re- 
markable ability  despite  the  fact  that  in 
his  younger  days  he  stuttered  so  badly 
that  people  couldn't  understand  him.  He 
could  have  quit.  But  he  had  the  courage 
to  face  setbacks  and  keep  trying  even 
though  his  case  seemed  hopeless. 


What  these  men  attained  they  strove 
for  despite  handicaps.  Why,  then, 
should  we  yield  to  discouragement  when 
we  find  things  going  wrong?  None  of 
us  can  say  we  are  worse  off  than  every- 
one else  in  the  world.  Our  life  is 
always  just  a  little  better  than  some 
other  person's.  If  you  think  not,  try 
to  recall  the  story  of  the  man  who 
complained  because  he  had  no  shoes. 
He  stopped  complaining  the  day  he  met 
a  man  who  had  no  feet. 


Some  400  or  500  years  ago  a  French  cutler,  a  certain  Jacques  in  the  city  of 
Liege,  developed  a  tidy  business  by  manufacturing  pocket  knives  of  surpassing 
keenness  and  exporting  them.  Each  blade  was  marked,  "Jacques  de  Liege."  To 
the  Scots,  this  soon  became  Jack-a-legs,  and  so  the  pocket-knives  were  known. 
In  time  the  legs  were  cut  off,  and  now  we  simply  call  them  jackknives.  Get  the 
point? — William  J.  Murdoch 


JOHIE 
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NEWLY   ORGANIZED   SMCL    UNITS 

The  Service  Men's  Christian  League 
of  the  Cold  Coast  Regiment  has  been 
organized  under  the  sponsorship  of 
L/C  E.  S.  Korley  at  Takoradi. 

Another  unit,  the  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  of  Fort  Knox,  Ken- 
tucky, has  been  registered  by  Chaplain 
(Capt.)    Clifford  E.  Hargrave. 


FAN    MAIL 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  sending 
The  Link  to  me  while  overseas  in  the 
Philippines.  It  is  one  magazine  that  has 
something  that  appeals  to  all  the  men. 
The  men,  when  away  from  home,  get 
lonely.  Other  magazines  come  in  a 
month  or  two  months  late.  The  Link, 
always  getting  there  on  time,  was  not 
only  a  great  boost  to  morale,  but  gave 
the  men  some  meat  for  thought. 

Lt.    (j.g.)    Thomas  B.    Uber  II,   ChC,    U.S.N. 
Office  of   the  Protestant  Chaplain 
Marine    Corps   Recruit    Depot 
Parris   Island,    South   Carolina 


like  to  put  my  thanks  in  with  the  many 
you    have    received. 

Pfc.   Walter  E.  Kain 

2nd  Gen.  Spt.  Co.  Bky.  Pit. 

Service  Command  F.M.F. 

Camp    LeJeune,    North    Carolina 


PEN    PALS 

I  am  very  keen  on  corresponding 
with  U.S.  citizens,  and  a  pen  pal  in 
Oklahoma  suggested  that  I  drop  you  a 
line.  I  hope  you  can  find  space  to 
publish  my  letter. 

I  am  22,  was  in  the  Army  from  1  945 
to  1 948,  and  have  many  interests, 
mostly  literature,  music  (all  kinds) ,  and 
knowing  people's   likes  and  dislikes. 

You  can  find  out  a  lot  about  the 
U.S.  in  magazines,  etc.,  but  I  get  a 
great  kick  out  of  receiving  letters  with 
strange  postmarks.  Anyone  who  writes 
can    be    sure    of   an    answer. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  your  readers, 

Roy    Peters 

53    College    Street 

Bristol      1,      England 


I  wish  also  to  contribute  my  thanks 
and  appreciation  on  your  wonderful 
book.  It  brings  me  quite  a  bit  of 
pleasure.  When  I  finish  my  buddies 
read  them.  They  enjoy  them  very  much 
also.    I   may  be  very  small   but   I   would 
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CORRECTION,    PLEASE! 

The  letter  of  the  Rev.  Michael  W. 
Dewar  which  appeared  in  an  earlier  is- 
sue should  have  read  S.H.A.E.F.  instead 
of  S.N.A.E.F;  also,  his  coming  ordination 
which  he  mentioned  was  in  the  Church 
of  Ireland  rather  than  that  of  England. 


J04XtCi      jCuLfZA,  £<f  Rolted  GaipaJi  Imttten- 

FOR     THE     WEEK      OF      FEBRUARY      5-U 

•  Subject  for  group   discussion   or  private  study: 

THE  SHAPE  OF  TOMORROW 

1.  Why  is  love  so  vital  to  us?    (I   Corinthians   13) 

2.  Show  how  right  living  is  necessary  for  success.    (II   Timothy  2:21,   22) 

3.  Give  a  good  philosophy  for  tomorrow.    (James  4:13-17) 

4.  What  is  our  greatest  strength  for  tomorrow?    (Philippians  4:13) 


Goethe  once  wrote  these  true  and 
stimulating  words:  "We  are  shaped  and 
fashioned  by  what  we  love."  Do  you 
believe  in  the  truth  in  these  words? 
Why?  How  do  they  challenge  you  to 
make    your    tomorrows    better? 

Here  is  a  man  who  likes  to  have 
pleasure,  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
duties.  Here  is  another  who  is  willing 
to  choose  and  regulate  his  pleasures  so 
they  will  not  hinder  him  in  a  proper 
performance  of  his  duties.  Which  of 
these  two  is  setting  limits  to  his  future 
success,   in  the  service  and  out  of  it? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  are 
known  by  the  friends  we  select,  by  the 
books  or  periodicals  we  read,  by  the 
music  that  thrills  us  most,  and  by  all 
the  things  we  enjoy  most  and  prefer  in 
our  leisure  time.  Some  of  us  may  doubt 
this  and  some  may  deny  it,  but  a 
thoughtful  study  of  your  friends  and 
loved  ones  will  prove  this  to  you. 

If  a  man  loves  the  excitement  of 
gambling  and  prefers  it  to  the  sober 
and  solid  business  of  working  and  sav- 
ing for  tomorrow's  needs  and  comforts, 
that  man  is  almost  certain  to  come  to 
tomorrows  where  he  and  his  loved  ones 
will  lack  life's  comforts  and  essentials. 
Said  Demoritus:  "Hope  of  ill  gain  is 
the  beginning  of  loss." 

If  a  man   loves  prostitutes  and  pre- 


fers them  to  women  of  high  ideals  and 
real  character,  you  know  well  enough 
what  his  tomorrows  are  likely  to  hold 
for  him  and  for  those  who  love  him. 
One  who  plays  with  venom  should  not 
be  surprised  by  snake-bite.  Someone 
has  left  us  these  very  sobering  words: 
"The  worst  of  slaves  is  he  whom  passion 
rules." 

All  of  us  need  to  be  smart  enough 
and  realistic  enough  to  recognize  and 
shun  the  things  that  shape  our  tomor- 
rows into  things  that  are  ugly  and  de- 
basing! 

But  there  are  good  things  for  us  to 
love,  if  we  care  to  make  our  tomorrows 
better.  Perhaps  you  have  already  dis- 
covered that  a  high  and  noble  love  for 
someone  of  the  opposite  sex  is  one  of 
the  strongest  influences  for  a  better 
tomorrow.  Love  is  one  of  the  mightiest 
forces  in  all  the  world,  and  it  can  drive 
us  upward  or  downward,  depending  on 
the  sort  of  person  whom  we  love  most. 

Some  men  love  their  work  enough  to 
be  shaped  by  it.  Some  men  love  money 
enough  that  it  is  stamped  on  their 
hearts  and  shapes  their  attitudes  and 
their  conduct. 

Some  love  God  enough  that  it  shapes 
them  today  and  all  the  tomorrows. 

What  and  whom  do  you  love?  And 
why? 
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FOR    THE    WEEK    OF      FEBRUARY    12-18 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion   or  private  study: 

THE  FACTS  OF  BROTHERHOOD 

1.  What  is  the  fact  of  human  brotherhood?  (Acts  17:26,  27;  Matthew  6:9) 

2.  What  are  the  obligations  of  this  brotherhood?  (I  Peter  3:8;  Calatians  6:2) 

3.  How  is  our  brotherhood  linked  with  Christ?    (Matthew  23:8) 

4.  What  does  brotherly  love  prove?    (I  John  3:14) 


Why  do  we  need  Brotherhood  Week 
to  remind  us  of  the  fact  and  the  obli- 
gations and  the  privileges  of  human 
brotherhood    in   Christ? 

Where  are  some  of  the  areas  where 
our  sense  of  brotherhood  is  most  lack- 
ing? Which  of  these  are  most  demand- 
ing upon  us?  What  are  some  of  the 
places  where  we  should  begin?  What 
are  some  of  the  chief  benefits  that  we 
can  derive  from  a  greater  realization 
of  human  brotherhood  in  our  world? 
In  our  own  nation?  In  your  home  com- 
munity? Which  of  these  is  hardest? 

Many  will  tell  you  that  one  of  our 
most  serious  social  problems  today  is 
our  failure  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
we  believe  and  carry  out  the  plain 
teaching  of  Jesus  that  we  should  all  act 
as  brothers,  transcending  all  barriers  of 
race  and  creed  and  class.  Our  Master 
assumed  that  this  fact  of  our  brother- 
hood with  all  men  would  underlie  our 
social  conduct  and  be  evident  even 
when  we  pray.  For  we  are  to  address 
our  petitions  to  our  Father. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  ac- 
cepting the  demands  of  human  brother- 
hood is  the  belief  that  we  are  all  chil- 
dren of  God,  made  "of.  one  blood" 
though  widely  separated  in  many  lands. 
(Acts  17:25,  26) 

If  we  need  any  further  persuasion  on 
this  point  we  would  do  well  to   recall 
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the  occasion  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  when  Peter  had  a  dream  that 
was  to  set  him  straight  on  this  matter. 
Said  he  afterward:  "Cod  hath  showed 
me  that  I  should  not  call  any  man  com- 
mon or  unclean."   (Acts  10:28c) 

Much  of  the  sin  of  unbrotherliness 
is  just  that:  We  do  call  someone  else 
common  or  even  unclean,  simply  be- 
cause he  is  not  of  our  own  race  or 
creed  or  economic  status  or  social 
stratum.  If  we  stop  short  of  actually 
calling  him  common  or  unclean,  we  do 
a  worse  thing  by  acting  as  if  he  were 
common  or  contaminated — he  whom 
our  Christ  died  to  cleanse  and  dignify! 

Intolerance  is  a  form  of  unbrother- 
liness. We  are  plainly  told  that  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons  and  that  He 
accepts  anyone,  in  every  nation,  who 
fears  Him  and  works  righteousness. 
(Acts  10:34,  35) 

A  subtle  but  terrible  form  of  un- 
brotherliness is  to  influence  another 
person  hurtfully.  We  are  warned  that 
it  is  not  good  to  do  anything  whereby 
our  brother  stumbles.  (Romans  14:20, 
21) 

It  took  one  of  the  early  Christians 
to  give  us  a  working  formula  for 
brotherliness:  "Be  ye  all  of  one  mind, 
having  compassion  one  of  another,  love 
as  brethren,  be  humble-minded,  be 
courteous."    (I   Peter  3:8) 


FOR    THE    WEEK    OF     FEBRUARY     19-25 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion  or  private  study: 

THE  GREAT  SPEAK  TO  US! 

1.  Why  is  faithfulness  necessary  to  greatness?    (Luke   16:10) 

2.  Is  success  a  gift  or  an  achievement?   (Matthew  25:21 ) 

3.  What  are  some  marks  of  greatness?    (I   Corinthians   16:13) 

4.  Why  did  jesus  stress  humility  so  much?  (Matthew  18:4;  Mark  10:43-45) 


In  this  month  when  we  celebrate 
the  birthdays  of  two  of  our  greatest 
Americans,  we  should  pause  to  ask  our- 
selves what  true  greatness  is,  and  what 
we  can  do  to  achieve  it  for  ourselves. 

Would  you  say  that  greatness  is  a 
gift  or  an  achievement?  What  are  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  we  may  achieve 
it?  Is  some  degree  of  greatness  possible 
for  each  of  us,  or  is  it  an  ideal  that 
mocks  some  of  us  with  ambitions  that 
we  feel  we  cannot  fully  realize? 

Isn't  it  better  for  us  to  strive  for 
good  things  that  we  may  think  are  just 
beyond  our  reach,  rather  than  to  be 
content  with  second-rate  things  that 
are  easily  within  our  reach?  Why  do  you 
say  this? 

What  would  happen  to  our  inventors 
and  our  architects  and  our  prophets  and 
our  reformers  if  they  were  to  hold  back 
from  trying  to  reach  seemingly  unattain- 
able goals? 

Was  human  slavery  abolished  in  our 
land  because  it  was  easy  or  because 
some  were  convinced  it  was  a  tremen- 
dous social  evil  and  a  deadly  blight 
upon  true  democracy?  Do  we  have  the 
cotton  gin  and  the  incandescent  light 
and  radium  and  radio  and  radar  and 
television  because  someone  thought  it 
would  be  easy  to  sit  down  on  a  sum- 
mer's afternoon  and  give  them  to  us, 
or  because  some  with  great  minds  and 
great  ideas  and  great  perseverance  were 


willing  to  plan  and  toil  tirelessly  for 
goals  they  were  determined  to  try  to 
reach? 

George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  coming  from  widely  different 
worlds,  had  their  common  citizenship 
in  that  unseen  republic  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  give  their  best  to  the 
highest  and  most  exacting  of  human 
ideals.  Both  were  apostles  of  freedom, 
in  different  ways;  both  had  a  dogged 
devotion  to  the  most  exacting  and  com- 
pelling claims  of  duty  to  Cod  and  man. 
Both  men  were  willing  to  set  their 
strong  shoulders  to  almost  superhuman 
tasks  in  unselfish  service  to  a  cause 
that  was  staggering  enough  to  com- 
mand their  best.  Both  of  them  prayed, 
when  clouds  were  thickest  and  darkest, 
to  One  they  believed  could  give  in- 
finite strength  for  staggering  loads  and 
incalculable  problems  and  devastating 
needs. 

How  does  it  look  where  you  are?  Do 
you  see  a  crying  need  for  some  great 
man  to  stand,  stalwart  and  purposeful 
and  unafraid,  against  some  unclaimed 
horizon  and  work  with  God  for  a  better 
world? 

Why  don't  you  fill  a  niche  in  a 
grateful  world's  Hall  of  Fame? 

Let  great  men  speak  to  you  out  of 
history  and  biography,  telling  you  their 
secrets  and  their  strength! 

And  listen  to  His  voice  too! 
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FOR    THE    WEEK    OF    FEBRUARY    26-MARCH    4 

•  Subject  for  group   discussion   or  private  study: 

SPIRITUAL  FOOD  IN  LENT 

1.  Why  should  we  study  the   Bible?    (John   5:39;  20:30,   31) 

2.  What  gives  the  Bible  its  power  and  glory?    (II  Timothy  3:16) 

3.  What  underlies  our  need  to  pray?    (I   Chronicles    16:11) 

4.  Why  should  we  pray  always?  (Luke  18:1  ;  I  Thessalonians  5:16-18) 


With  the  coming  of  another  Lenten 
season  we  are  challenged  to  give  our 
spiritual  food  more  thought.  Why  is 
this?  What  are  some  of  the  things  that 
have  helped  you  most  to  acquire  spiri- 
tual strength?  Why  not  plan  to  give 
each  of  these  a  larger  place  in  your  daily 
living  during  these  Lenten  days? 

A  little  time  spent  each  day  in  the 
thoughtful  use  of  the  Bible  will  help 
us  to  find  real  spiritual  food  in  Lent. 
We  are,  as  the  New  Testament  reminds 
us,  to  desire  the  Word  as  newborn 
babes  desire  milk,  for  in  this  way  we 
grow.  (I  Peter  2:2)  It  was  a  very  wise 
man  who  wrote,  centuries  before  that: 
"Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  be- 
hold wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law" 
(Psalm  119:18)  The  Bible  can  do 
things  for  you  that  no  other  book  can 
do!   Prove   it  for  yourself! 

But  prayer  should  go  with  Bible  read- 
ing, as  bread  goes  with  butter.  No  man 
or  woman  can  reach  the  stature  of  a 
mature  Christian  without  much  prayer 
in  deep  sincerity.  Prayer,  we  should  re- 
member, is  a  very  practical,  down-to- 
earth  matter.  There  are  reasons  for 
praying,  and  one  of  the  best  of  them  is 
this:  "Draw  near  to  Cod,  and  he  will 
draw  near  to  you."    (James  4:8a) 

And  great  spiritual  strength  comes 
from  our  praying.  We  should  pray  for 
ourselves  and  for  others,  as  Paul  prayed 
for    the    members    of    the    church    in 
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Ephesus,  that  they  might  be  strength- 
ened with  power  by  the  Spirit  of  Cod 
in  the  inner  man,  so  that  Christ  might 
dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faith;  that  they, 
being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love, 
might  be  able  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ  and  be  filled  with  the  fulness  of 
Cod.    (Ephesians  3:14-19) 

Prayer  is  so  inner  and  so  vital  to  our 
Christian  faith  that  one  writer  has 
declared:  "Prayer  is  the  voice  of  faith." 
He  might  even  better  have  said  that 
prayer  is  the  breath  of  faith,  for  many 
of  our  prayers  can  be  voiceless.  Don't 
you  think  many  a  voiceless  prayer  rose 
in  the  hearts  of  great  Christian  artists 
and  sculptors  as  they  created  master- 
pieces in  the  art  galleries  of  Europe 
and  in  the  world's  great  cathedrals? 

There  is  something  intimate  and 
warm  about  our  best  prayers.  Perhaps 
John  Masefield  was  thinking  of  this 
when  he  wrote:  "God  warms  his  hands 
at  man's  heart  when  he  prays."  Can 
you  think  of  a  better  way  to  say  that 
God  finds  pleasure  in  our  prayers?  And 
we  find  great  help  in  them!  Let's  pray 
more   in   Lent! 

But  service  of  others  is  spiritual  food 
for  us  also!  As  Lowell  so  beautifully 
told  us  in  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
anyone  who  gives  himself  with  his  gift 
feeds  three,  himself  as  well  as  his 
hungering   neighbor  and   his   Lord. 

Let's  use  this  spiritual   food  also! 


FOR      THE      WEEK      OF      MARCH      5-11 

•  Subject  for  group   discussion   or  private  study: 

FINDING  YOURSELF  THROUGH  FAITH 

1.  Why  does  our  faith  start  with  Cod?    (II    Chronicles  20:20c) 

2.  Why  should  we  test  our  faith?    (II  Corinthians   13:5) 

3.  What  are  some  results  of  our  faith?   (Romans  15:13) 

4.  What  power  does  faith  bring?    (Mark  9:23) 


How  many  people  do  you  know  who 
are  floundering  about  in  their  lives, 
without  compass  and  anchor?  Can  you 
think  of  a  better  thing  for  them  than 
to  develop  a  strong  religious  faith? 
If  a  man  is  sincerely  anxious  to  pos- 
sess a  strong  faith,  what  are  some  of 
the  quickest  and  surest  ways  in  which 
he  may  nurture  and  mature  his  faith? 

Faith  is  of  unimaginable  and  un- 
predictable proportions.  We  simply  can- 
not guess  its  latent  power.  Jesus  tried  to 
stretch  our  imaginations  about  it  and 
asserted  that  it  would  move  mountains. 
Count  Tolstoy  was  less  graphic  when  he 
declared:  "Faith  is  the  force  of  life." 
N  It  is  strong  enough  to  help  you  find 
yourself! 

First  of  all,  it  will  help  you  to  find 
Cod,  who  is  the  Source  of  your  life  and 
the  reason  for  it!  Sureness  about  Him 
helps  you  to  be  sure  of  yourself,  of  your 
latent  possibilities  and  your  most  signif- 
icant talents.  Reliance  upon  Him  helps 
you  to  develop  self-reliance,  without 
which  you  can  never  arrive  at  your  best. 
To  be  your  best  and  your  most,  you 
must  believe  in  Cod  and  commit  your- 
self to  Him  and  rely  implicitly  upon 
Him  in   life's  hardest  moments. 

And  your  faith  will  give  you  per- 
spective. You  will  learn  to  see  things 
through  the  eyes  of  faith;  you  will  learn 
to  check  appearances  against  realities. 
If  you  look  through  a  faulty  window- 


pane  and  see  a  tree  trunk  that  appears 
to  be  shifting  crazily  to  right  and  left 
and  up  and  down  and  crosswise  as  your 
line  of  vision  changes  through  the  wavy 
windowpane,  you  realize  that  the  pane 
is  at  fault  and  not  the  tree — nor  your 
eye  nor  the  God  who  made  it!  And  if 
you  come  across  a  disturbing  circum- 
stance in  life  where  it  seems  to  you 
that  Cod  simply  cannot  be  what  your 
Lord  showed  Him  to  be,  you  remember 
the  faulty  pane  of  glass  that  did  crazy 
things  to  the  light  images  that  were 
flashed  to  your  perfectly  normal  eye. 
God  doesn't  distort  facts,  and  we  must 
see  to  it  that  the  things  that  purport 
to  be  facts  do  not  distort  our  knowledge 
of    Cod! 

Faith  gives  you  a  sense  of  proportion 
also.  You  know  that  the  moon  is  in- 
calculably bigger  than  the  half  dollar 
that  can  shut  off  its  image  from  your 
eye;  you  come  to  understand  also  that 
Cod  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  dis- 
appointment in  your  life  yesterday  that 
seemed  to  shut  Him  off  completely 
from  your  experience  for  a  darksome 
moment  or  two! 

Your  faith  helps  you  to  know  that 
God  has  a  plan  for  your  life,  and  a 
future  for  you  that  is  unimaginably 
better  than  any  you  could  carve  out  for 
yourself  without  Him  and  His  love  and 
His  power! 

Find  God!  Then    find   yourself! 
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FOR      THE     WEEK      OF      MARCH      12-18 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion  or  private  study: 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRIST 

1.  Why  does  His  influence  inspire  loyalty?    (Matthew  8:19) 

2.  Is  obedience  still  a  result  of  His  influence?   (Matthew  21:6,  7) 

3.  Why  should  His  influence  brand  His  followers?   (Acts  4:13) 

4.  Can  we  be  patterns  and  examples  for  others?   (I  Timothy  1  :16;  I  Peter  2:21  ) 


How  strong  is  the  influence  of  Christ 
in  the  world  today?  Should  His  influ- 
ence be  radiated  through  us?  Shall  we 
not  try  also  to  live  so  well  that  we  shall 
constantly  exert  a  good  influence  upon 
others  unconsciously  and  constantly? 
How  can  we  do  this? 

It  is  a  thrilling  experience  to  read 
the  New  Testament  records  and  re- 
discover the  steadily  mounting  influ- 
ence of  Jesus.  And  it  is  a  sobering, 
challenging  experience  to  realize  that 
His  influence  today  is  being  mediated 
through  His  churches  and  their  related 
organizations,  through  study  of  the 
Bible  and  through  human  disciples  such 
as  you  and  other  Christians. 

One  of  the  thought-provoking  pas- 
sages in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  in  our 
New  Testament  is  this:  "Now  when 
they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John, 
and  perceived  that  they  were  unlearned 
and  ignorant  men,  they  marvelled;  and 
they  took  knowledge  of  them,  that  they 
had  been  with  Jesus."  (Acts  4:13) 

Not  long  ago  a  speaker  told  of  a 
bombed  church  in  Europe  where  a 
visitor  stood  looking  in  admiration  at  a 
famous  statue  of  the  Christ.  Suddenly 
the  visitor  noticed  that  the  great 
sculptor's  work  was  frightfully  marred: 
the  hands  of  the  statue  had  been  broken 
off.  And  then  the  speaker  made  the 
point  that  the  statue  had  become  a 
parable:    the    Christ    no    longer    works 
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with  human  hands  but  with  ours  as 
symbols  of  His  undying  love  and  as 
instruments  of  His  eternal   power! 

Here  is  a  world-famous  missionary, 
fighting  a  battle  on  two  fronts,  trying 
to  combat  disease  and  helping  to  spread 
the  light  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
darkest  Africa.  And  here  is  an  unknown 
woman  of  lowly  educational  and  eco- 
nomic background,  who  is  a  baby-sitter 
to  supplement  her  widow's  mite;  yet 
her  hands  tuck  modest  financial  con- 
tributions into  envelopes  to  help  to  pro- 
vide food  and  medical  and  surgical  care 
for  the  poor  patients  in  a  great  city 
hospital.  A  young  college  student  went 
overseas  as  a  recruit  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  and  the  young 
YWCA  secretary  to  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged sent  money  to  India  to  help  with 
the  training  of  a  promising  young  stu- 
dent in  a  theological  seminary  in  India. 

For  the  influence  of  Christ  has  mul- 
tiplied in  all  these  centuries,  touching 
millions  upon  millions  who  never  stood 
spellbound  to  hear  Him  in  Galilee.  His 
influence  was  to  help  the  needy  and 
lift  the  lowly  and  heal  the  bruised  and 
comfort  the  lonely  and  the  bereft  and 
pardon  those  who  are  stained  and 
broken  by  sin.  And  it  is  still  varied  and 
effective,  though  He  has  chosen  to  press 
our  hands  and  our  hearts  into  His 
service.  Christ  has  many  helpers  today! 
Let's  help  Him  spread  His  glory! 


FOR     THE     WEEK      OF      MARCH      19-25 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion  or  private  prayer: 

OUR  BOUNDEN  DUTY 

1.  What  should  we  do  when  we  follow  Christ?    (Luke  9:23) 

2.  How  fully  does  He  demand  our  loyalty?    (Matthew  23:§,    10) 

3.  Why  does  prayer  give  us  strength?   (Luke  18:1) 

4.  Why   is   it   more  blessed   to   give   than   to   receive?    (Acts   20:35) 


A  Christian  writer  has  given  us  these 
words  that  deserve  our  zealous  atten- 
tion: "My  bounden  duty  is  to  follow 
Christ,  .  .  .  and  to  work  and  pray  and 
give  for  the  spread  of  his  kingdom." 
Do  you  believe  those  words?  How  much 
do  you  believe  them?  Do  you  believe 
them  so  much  that  you  are  willing  and 
even  eager  to  work  and  pray  and  give 
for  the  spreading  of  His  kingdom 
throughout  all  the  world — and  in  your 
home  community  and  in  your  own  camp 
or  hospital  or  ship?  If  you  don't  believe 
those  words  that  much,  what  should  you 
do  to  make  your  Christian  experience 
and  your  Christian  opportunities  more 
real! 

Why  do  you  and  I  have  this  bounden 
duty?  Isn't  it  because  of  what  we  owe 
our  Lord?  We  should  not  forget  that  He 
lived  a  life  of  self-denial  for  us  as  well 
as  for  those  who  thronged  Him  and 
hung  on  His  words  nineteen  centuries 
ago.  We  should  not  forget  that  He 
went  to  a  cross  on  that  terrible  after- 
noon for  us  as  well  as  for  those  who 
stood  there  to  watch  His  sufferings  and 
wonder  what  their  world  would  be  like 
without  Him.  And  we  should  not  forget 
that  He  rolled  aside  the  sealed  stone 
from  the  doorway  of  His  tomb  for  us 
as  well  as  for  Himself! 

Yes,  we  have  a  bounden  duty,  you 
and  I,  and  we  may  well  recognize  it  as 
a    threefold   duty,    as   that   writer   sug- 


gests. We  have  a  bounden  duty  to  work 
for  the  spread  of  His  kingdom,  and  pray 
and   give   for   it. 

If  we  don't  work  for  it — and  work 
hard  and  effectively — something  is 
sorely  lacking  in  our  loyalty  to  Him  as 
Christians.  He  declared  one  day,  with 
a  touch  of  pride  in  His  voice:  "My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  /  work." 
And  He  has  every  right  to  expect  as 
much  of  you  and  me!  No  Christian  has 
a  right  to  be  a  drone  and  a  fence- 
sitter  while  the  Master  toils  in  the  heat 
of  the  day — for  us!  Because  spiritual 
strength  comes  in  some  degree  from 
toil  in  the  Master's  vineyard,  we'd  bet- 
ter get  busy! 

And  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  pray 
for  the  spread  of  His  kingdom.  What 
better  thing  can  we  pray  for?  And  what 
should  we  pray  oftener  for?  Listen  to 
His  words:  "The  harvest  truly  is 
plenteous  but  the  laborers  are  few; 
Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  laborers 
into  his  harvest."  (Matthew  9:37b,  38) 
And  that  means  us! 

But  we  should  also  give  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  His  kingdom — or  else  we 
are  guilty  of  living  upon  His  bounty 
without  being  grateful!  Paul  urged 
us  to  give  bountifully,  not  grudgingly, 
or  of  necessity,  for  Cod  loves  a  cheer- 
ful giver.  (II  Corinthians  9:6,  7)  Let's 
give   that  way! 
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FOR    THE    WEEK    OF    MARCH    26-APRIL    1 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion  or  private  study: 

WHEN  RELIGION  MATTERS  SUPREMELY 

1.  How  is  religion  our  duty?   (Ecclesiastes  12:13,   14) 

2.  How  important  is  love  in  religion?   (Mark  12:29-31;  Romans  13:10) 

3.  Name  some  practical  aspects  of  religion.   (II  Corinthians  13:5;  James  1  :21-27) 

4.  How  did  Jesus  stress  the  importance  of  religion?    (Mark  8:36) 


Someone  has  written  these  challeng- 
ing words  that  deserve  our  thoughtful 
attention,  especially  in  Lent:  "Religion 
cannot  matter  at  all  unless  it  matters 
supremely."  Don't  you  believe  that? 
Religion  should  be  central  and  vital  to 
our  lives,  not  merely  decorative  material 
at  its  fringes.  It  is  not  a  frill  course,  an 
inconsequential  elective  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  life.  It  is  not  a  mere  garment  to 
be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  will;  it  is  a 
great  compelling  passion  in  life,  to  give 
us  direction  and  help  us  plot  our  course 
and  give  us  real  courage  and  stamina 
for  the  long,  eventful  journey  of  life. 

It  is  a  mighty  beacon,  flashing  its 
bright  rays  through  our  darkness  and 
fog;  it  is  not  a  smoky,  sputtering  little 
candle   flame. 

Religion  is  as  real  and  vital  as  Cod, 
and  as  abiding  as  eternity.  It  can  never 
matter  to  us  as  it  should  unless  we  give 
it  the  supreme  place  in  our  lives.  Let's 
never  forget  this  great  truth;  it  is  tre- 
mendous enough  to  change  our  lives 
completely,    now   and   for   all    eternity! 

More  than  anything  else  in  all  the 
world,  religion  has  the  power  to  trans- 
form individual  men  and  their  corporate 
society.  Said  Benjamin  Franklin:  "If 
men  are  so  wicked  with  religion,  what 
would  they  be  without  it?" 

Most  of  us  are  tempted  to  avoid 
great  sacrifice  and  hardship  in  our  re- 
ligion. We  forget  that  sacrifice  has  al- 
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ways  had  a  place  in  religious  worship, 
and  Jesus  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
sacrifice  and  cross-bearing  are  required 
of  all  of  us  who  would  follow  Him  as 
Christians.  Said  He:  "Whosoever  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me." 
(Mark  8:34b)  Quarles  said:  "He  that 
hath  no  cross  deserves  no  crown." 

When  religion  matters  supremely  to 
us  we  shall  try  to  tell  others  about  Him 
and  help  them  to  devote  their  lives 
also  to  His  service.  We  should  share  our 
spiritual  treasures  with  others! 

Jesus  very  early  stressed  the  need 
for  evangelism.  When  He  called  Simon 
Peter  and  Andrew  to  be  His  disciples 
He  said:  "Follow  me,  and  I  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men."   (Matthew  4:19b) 

And  when  He  was  about  to  leave  this 
earth  after  His  resurrection,  He  gave 
the  Great  Commission:  "Co  ye,  there- 
fore, and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teach- 
ing them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  you,  and  lo, 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.  Amen."  (Matthew 
28:19,  20) 

We  are  to  be  evangelists  and  have  a 
share  in  His  program  of  world  missions, 
if  we  want  to  make  our  religion  matter 
supremely! 

Let's  make  it  supreme  today! 
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FOR 
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BY 

JAMES    V.    CLAYPOOL 

(Secy.,  promotion  of 
Bible   Use, 

American   Bible 
Society) 


FEBRUARY 
THEME:   Messengers  of  Cod 

1.  Malachi  3 Cod    Pleads 

2.  Malachi  4 Heart  to  Heart 

3.  Isaiah   51:1-16    Words  of  Cheer 

4.  Isaiah  52 The  Past  Encourages 

5.  Matthew  20:1-16    A   Day's    Pay 

6.  Matthew  20:17-34 Are  Ye  Able? 

7.  Daniel  3:1-18 A  Golden  Image 

8.  Daniel  3:19-30    A  Fiery  Furnace 

9.  Daniel  6:1-17    Promoted 

10.  Daniel  6:18-28    Honored 

11.  I   Kings   17    Ample,  Simple  Food 

12.  I   Kings   18:17-46    A  Great  Contest 

13.  I   Kings  19:1-18 A  Still  Small  Voice 

14.  I   Kings  21    Land  Theft 

15.  II   Kings  2:1-15    Take  My  Spirit 

16.  II   Kings  4:8-37    A  Mother's  Son 

17.  II   Kings  5:1-19 Healed  of  Leprosy 

18.  II    Kings  6:8-23    Enemy  Invaders 

19.  Isaiah   1 :10-20    Reason  Together 

20.  Matthew  4    Jesus'    Temptations 

21.  Matthew  6:1-15 The  Lord's  Prayer 

22.  Matthew  6:16-34 The  Inner  Light 

23.  Joel  2:1-18    Spare  Thy  People 

24.  Matthew  7:1-14    The  Colden  Rule 

25.  Matthew  7:1 5-29 Foundations 

26.  Isaiah  6    Here  Am  I 

27.  Isaiah  9:1-10 Prince  of  Peace 

28.  Isaiah   11:1-9  ....   Not  Hurt  nor  Destroy 


MARCH 
THEME:    Jesus — Man    and    Cod 

1 .  Isaiah  26    Trust  Him 

2.  Isaiah  35 A  Happy  Future 

3.  Isaiah  43    The  Only  Saviour 

4.  Mark   1    Jesus  Starts  In 

5.  Mark  2    He  Teaches 

6.  Mark  3    He  Works 

7.  Mark  4 He  Tells  Stories 

8.  Mark  5 He  Makes  Whole 

9.  Mark  6 He  Visits  Home 

10.  Mark  7    Defilement 

11.  Mark  8    Helpful 

12.  Mark  9   What  Rank? 

13.  Mark   10    Perils 

14.  Mark   11     Triumphal   Entry 

1 5.  Mark   12 Caesar's  and  Cod's 

16.  Mark   13    Future  Events 

17.  Mark   14 The  Last  Night 

1 8.  Mark   15 The  Last  Day 

19.  Mark   16    Resurrection 

20.  Luke  2:41-52 Crowing  Up 

21.  John  6:1-21    The  Prophet 

22.  John  6:22-46 The  Bread  of  Life 

23.  John  6:47-71     Who  Else? 

24.  Colossians  4    Continue  Steadfastly 

25.  Luke   1 :26-56 Jesus'   Mother 

26.  Galatians  5 Keep  Your  Freedom 

27.  Matthew   12:1-30 On  Sunday 

28.  Matthew  12:31-50   Cood  Fruit 

29.  Matthew   13:1-23    The  Soil 

30.  Matthew   1 3 :24-44   The  Seed 

31.  Matthew   13:45-58    The  Sower 
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First  private:  "Why  did  you  salute 
that  truck  driver?" 

Second  rookie:  "Don't  be  so  dumb. 
That's  no  truck  driver;  that's  General 
Hauling.   Don't  you  see  that  sign?" 

— Watchman-Examiner 


A  businessman  from  Aberdeen  was 
dining  with  an  English  friend.  The  Scot, 
searching  through  his  pockets  for  his 
wallet,   produced  a  dental  plate. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  the  Eng- 
lishman. "Why  do  you  carry  that  about 
with  you?  And  in  any  case,  it  looks  too 
small  to  be  yours." 

"It  belongs  to  the  wife,"  explained 
the  Scot.  "Ye  see,  she's  contracted  the 
habit  of  eating  between  meals." 

— Christian    Union    Herald 


I  knew  a  girl  named  Passion. 
I    asked    her    for    a    date. 
I  took  her  out  to  dinner 
And  gosh!   How  Passionate. 

— Seabag 
ft 

A  feminine  passenger  had  boarded 
the  bus  after  the  lights  had  gone  out. 
A  tall  man  standing  near  her  asked  if 
he  could   help  her  find  a   strap. 

"Thank  you,"  she  replied,  "but  I 
have  already  found  one." 

"Then  I  wonder  if  you  would  mind 
letting  go  of  my  necktie?" 

— Boston  Naval  Shipyard  News 
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Art  student:  "You're  the  first  model 
I've   kissed." 

Model:  "Really?  How  many  have  you 
had?" 

Art  student:  "Four — an  apple,  an 
orange,   a   vase   of   flowers,   and   you." 

— Exchange 
ft 

"What's  his  position?" 
"He's  third  assistant   guesser  in  the 
Weather    Bureau." 

— Exchange 
ft 

I   think  that   I    shall   never  see 

A  dollar  that  I"  loaned  to  thee. 

A  dollar  that  I  could  have  spent 

For  various  forms  of  merriment. 

The  one  that   I    loaned  you   so  gladly, 

The  same  which  I   now  need  so  badly, 

For  whose  return   I   had  great  hope, 

Just   like   an   optimistic   dope; 

For   dollars    loaned    to   folks    like   thee 

Are  not  returned  to  fools  like  me. 

— Wings  Over  Washington 

ft 

Some  people  think  our  jokes  aren't 
funny,  but  we  threw  some  of  them  in 
the  fire  and  it  just  roared. 

— Exchange 


He's   CQ   tanight!   His   turn   to 
wake  up  the  Sgtl 


p 


wk^m 
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